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DROUGHT HITS ROADSIDES. 


The progress of highway planting 
in the past two years has been gratify- 
ing to nurserymen, not only because 
of the sales of stock thereby made, 
but more because of the landscape 
beautification it represents and the 
message of living plants thereby car- 
ried to motorists. The extent to which 
this development has gained foothold 
is evident in the address of J. M. 
Bennett before the A. A. N. conven- 
tion published in this issue. It will 
be a matter of great concern and re- 
gret if the current drought in the 
central west causes a severe setback. 


In spite of watering from tank 
wagons and other extraordinary care 
being given the young trees, in these 
and other public plantings this sum- 
mer, heavy losses are feared in the 


trees planted this year. Even the 
three and four-year-old trees are be- 
ginning to show the effects of the 
drought, some having not fully re- 
covered from the dry period of two 
years ago. In many places it is not 
possible to give the trees care that 
would save them, and where the 
facilities are available, they are tested 
to the limit. 

The greatest losses are reported 
among the hardwood trees—red, 
black and white oaks, elms, hard 
maples and hickories. 

This years drought comes at a 
time when tree planting on public 
properties has been more extensive 
than ever before. The losses will be 
the greater. But the undertaking 
should not receive permanent setback 
on that account. 
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MORE FEDERAL NURSERIES. 


Under various relief programs, nurs- 
eries for the production of trees and 
shrubs are springing up all over the 
country faster than many persons 
realize. Because the agencies under 
which these nurseries are operated are 
various, no complete record of them is 
available. If it were, the total acreage 
and the total amount of the taxpayers’ 
money involved would stagger other 
folks besides the nurserymen who 
wonder how far the government is 
going into their business. Last week, 
within a couple of days, a half-dozen 
newspaper clippings came into the 
ofice of The American Nurseryman 
describing these projects. Here are the 
facts as presented in these newspaper 
reports. 


Colorado Springs, Colo.—The soil con- 
servation service nursery, three-fourths 
of a mile south on the Pueblo high- 
way, managed by E. A. Telford, has been 
developed on eighty acres in the last six 
months. A tract of one and one-half acres 
is covered with an overhead sprinkler sys 
tem, and this will be increased to ten acres 
as additional plantings are made. The first 
planting this summer is for 3,500,000 seed- 
lings. Approximately 2,000,000 plants 
will be ready for distribution in the 
spring of 1937, including conifers and 


shrubs 
Albuquerque, N. M.—The Albuquerque 


unit of the southwestern nurseries of the 
soil conservation service consists of about 
1,400 acres, fifteen miles north, acquired 
by lease from the Pueblo of Sandia. About 
150 acres have been placed under cultiva 
tion, twelve acres under an overhead sprin- 
kling system. Propagated during the past 
year were 5,903,500 plants, including va 
rious species of trees, shrubs and herbaceous 
perennials, reports Harry A. Gunning, re- 
gional nurseryman. 


Hattiesburg, Miss.—Nearly 33,000,000 
rine seedlings are growing on forty-five 
acres in the United States forest service 
nursery near Brooklyn, Forrest county, to 
produce stock for the reforestation program 
in Alabama, Louisiana and Mississippi. The 
nursery, directed by Jack T. May, is in the 
heart of the territory acquired by the fed- 
eral government as part of the De Soto 
national forest. Six additional acres con- 
tain one and one-quarter million black 
locust seedlings for soil-erosion control 
Thus far the government has spent about 
$100,000 at the nursery. Between eighty 
and 100 workers are regu'arly employed. 


Two Harbors, M:nn.—About 15,000,- 
000 white spruce seedlings have been 
planted since October, 1935, at the Knife 
river valley tree nursery, seven miles north 
west, under the supervision of the United 
States forest service, with R. G. Settergren 
in charge. Seven acres are in seed beds 

Orofino, Ida.—Clearwater national forest 
will establish a nursery for growing white 
pine, yellow pine and spruce seedlings, one 
mile west, according to W. W. Coleman, 
supervisor. About four acres will be 
planted, and suffic:ent trees will be grown 


to supply from 600 to 1,000 acres of fores 
land each year. Trees will be left in th 
original seeding ground for two years ang 
then taken directly to the forests withoy 
transplanting on the nursery grounds, 


Other newspaper clipp‘ngs tell of 
municipal projects to grow shade trex 
for parks and avenues. The extent tp 
which the tree-planting idea has grow 
would gratify nurserymen if it wer 
not coupled with the fact that so many 
agencies have the idea that the pro 
duction of the trees for the purpog 
is easily and cheaply accomplished 
without the nurserymen’s aid 

Such a notion is just as fallacious x 
would be the idea that these agencies 
might themselves satisfactorily pro 
duce the numerous spades and other 
tools required in the work. The ex 
perience, knowledge and equipment of 
nurserymen who have spent a lifetime 
in the buciness are as valuable as the 
technical skill and factories of the sup 
pliers of tools. 

More important is the fact that the 
trees for worthy projects of foresta 
tion, soil conservation and the beautif- 
cation of public grounds are produced 
only at excessive cost and with much 
waste of taxpayers’ money. That is 
the point in which the public is inter 
ested and on which it should be in 
formed, as well as those legislators and 
governmental agencies responsible for 
the authorization and conduct of such 
nurseries. 


HYDRANGEA PETIOLARIS. 


Apparently the long time required 
for the climbing hydrangea, H. petio 
laris, to become established and make 
a showing has retarded its use about 
American homes. But such a spec 
men as that shown on the front cover 
would be the pride of many an ama 
teur gardener, and the fact that i 
number of years are necessary to pro 
duce it would make the vine that 
much more cherished. 

Amateurs are gradually being edu 
cated to the value of many of th 
slower-growing plants, so that ther 
should be an expanding market from 
now on for Hydrangea petiolaris and 
other nursery items in the sam 
category. 

Hardiness certa:nly is not a limiting 
factor in the use of this vine, fo 
experience has shown that it will grow 
in all but the severest sections of th 

(Concluded on page 8.) 
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Today, there is more garden build- 
ing and planting than ever before 
attempted. It seems to me the class 
or style of gardening that has lagged 
behind, because of faulty knowledge 
in construction and plants, is that of 
rock gardening. We often hear rock 
gardens called rockeries, an English 
term, which conveys the same mean- 
ing with no emphasis whatsoever on 
rocks. 

What I should like to see accom- 
plished is to take our rock gardens off 
the rocks, and build them on a firm 
and sure footing; that is, for the 
growth of rock and alpine plants. 

Good examples of rock gardening 
should count for something, and a 
close observer of the best can find in 
them something to guide him in build- 
ing his own, including good design, 
proper rocks and plants. 


Study Required. 


On many of our large private 
places can be found excellent exam- 
ples of good rock garden construction 
and planting. Here we find the gar- 
den of good size, large enough to 
plant many colonies of rock plants, 
with a background, with rocks used 
sparingly and placed with deep, wide 
pockets of soil, with considerable 
thought given to planning and careful 
planting. Real rockeries need plenty 
of room in which to grow and develop 
properly. They need the atmosphere 
provided by restful surroundings and 
by distant vistas. They do not belong 
in the small city yard, surrounded by 
garages, ash cans, telephone poles or 
the like; in other words, to appear as 
pocket editions of what they ought to 
be. Those gardens of yesterday were 


Rock Gardens 


Proper Design and Construction Require Knowledge of Rocks and of Natural Habitats of 
Plants Used —By W. H. Hatfield, Landscape Architect, Wood-Howell Nurseries, Bristol, Va. 


a fad, more or less of a hobby, and 
often considerable money was spent 
upon them. Now, they spring up 
over night, mushroom fashion, and 
the general public has gone wild over 
rockeries. Rock gardens have been 
built by persons who do not know 
what to do with them in places 
wholly unsuited for them. 

At the outset one should determine 
the natural adaptability of the ground 
as a setting for a rock garden. Does 
one belong there and, when con- 
structed, will it fit in perfectly with 
the naturalistic conditions of topog- 
raphy and vegetation. Then consider 
the scope of the work, the scale of 
the garden, the kind of stone to use, 
water effects, soil composition, walks 
and planting. If the ground already 
shows a natural outcropping of ledge 
rock, repeat the effect, securing stone 
similar in formation from __ local 
sources. Do not bring in various types 
of rock, creating a geological collec- 
tion or museum. Keep in mind you 
are building a garden for growing 
plants whose natural surroundings, or 
associations, are found among rocks 
at various altitudes, and also that you 
are merely providing rocks to afford 
similar conditions for supporting their 
growth. 

With a plan of design, and one of 
arrangement and planting, we are off 
on the right foot. Locate, in a sketchy 
way, possibilities for development, in- 
dicating ridges, showy outcrops, hil- 
locks, mounds, slopes, walks, bridges, 
water and pools. Then follow with 
a comprehensive study of planting 
requirements as to the best mixture 
to use, drainage, existing tree growth, 
exposure, background, retaining and 


increasing the natural features, as far 
as possible. 

A_ good rock garden man—what- 
ever you call him—an expert or not, 
should know something about geology 
and ecology. He should understand 
the geological formation of rocks, 
how they are laid up, and should 
know sandstones, shales, conglomer- 
ates, limestone, dolomite and igneous 
outcrops. More essential is a knowl- 
edge of ecology as a background for 
competent rock garden building. Plant 
ecology is the study of the effect of 
environment on plant life. Its value 
lies in making the natural landscape 
more understandable, giving a sound 
hasis for the proper use of plants from 
alpine regions. The problem is much 
simplified when we understand how 
to provide conditions in our rockeries 
that will maintain and support the 
growth of rock garden and alpine 
plants. 


Know the Rocks. 


In our natural rock gardens we 
note certain definite ecological condi- 
tions; for example, certain interesting 
bryophytes frequently habitate wet 
calcareous rocks in lower valleys foot- 
ing the ridges; they occur on con- 
glomerate bluffs, on moist ledges, and 
frequent specimens occur on sand- 
stone and conglomerate boulders and 
bluffs. Alpines have a character of 
their own, due to high altitudes and 
perpetual snows. Unless we give them 
the right spot to grow, they become 
failures. So our knowledge of eco- 
logical conditions spells success. Our 
small home rockeries should be simple, 
not placed in the front lawn, or on a 
slope to the sidewalk, but somewhere 
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toward the back of the property, 
where a small reflecting pool, a seat 
or two, and some large boulders make 
up the composition. Avoid a stony 
effect. Avoid granite rocks or those 
of a crystaline texture. Let no stone 
stand on its end. Allow only weath- 
ered faces to show. 


Placing Stones. 


In general, keep away from too 
much tree shade. Secure as much 
sunshine as possible. It is a mistake 
to try to establish a rockery among 
trees, unless you are going to grow 
ferns. I should prefer an easterly 
slope. If all your slopes in the vicin- 
ity are easy, do not try any bold 
pieces of stonework. Always remem- 
ber a rockery is for plants first and 
stones last. Leave some good open 
spaces for masses of plants. Do not 
dot the stones all over the place, mak- 
ing the thing look artificial. 

If you use flat ledge rock, place the 
pieces all one way to represent a 
“formation” with the same tilt and 
“grain” the same way. Select your 
rock pieces from nearby regions of 
similar stratification. If a natural out- 
crop exists on the property, then copy 
the rock similarly. It is ideal to find 
pieces, all moss covered, waterworn 
and highly weathered. The handling 
of such rock is an art, care being exer- 
cised to preserve the fissured surface 
of each piece and to allow no two 
pieces to rub together in the handling 
of them. Place the stones on their 
broad, or flat, base, some protruding 
through the turf; form ledges to give 
the impression that they were the 
result of slides, faults or upheavals 
sometime in the remote geological 
past, with soil and plants banked 
against them and in the pockets and 
crevices between the rocks. The 
upper surface of each rock should tilt 
slightly downward to the rear so that 
rains will carry to the roots of the 
plants rather than away from them. 
The strata of all stone used in the 
garden should lie in the same general 
direction and at a slight angle with 
the horizontal. Avoid uniformity in 
size. Select irregular stone, to provide 
a multiplicity and continuity through- 
out the garden of interesting boulders 
and stratified rock. This makes for 
simplicity in treatment and good 
design. Soil should be packed in 
around the rocks solidly and tightly 
and the whole garden completed as 
it progresses and made ready for 


planting. Provide a good depth of 
soil, as rock plants may have a small 
top and appear tiny, but their roots 
usually extend for long distances, 
seeking the cool, moist conditions 
which exist beneath the larger rocks 
A depth of at least two or three feet 
of soil should be available as root run 

In the parts of the garden where 
rocks suggest a bold outcropping with 
but little root-hold for the plants, care 
should be exercised that every crevice 
and cranny containing a plant opens 
directly into the cool soil mass below. 
Limestone rock provides the most con- 
genial home for the great majority of 
alpines. I have seen effective displays 
of natural rock formation with rock 
plants at home on dolomite outcrops 
sloping steeply to a river. 


Water Adds to Effect. 


Water adds to the scenic effect and 
should feature a good rock garden. 
Avoid cascades, but run the water 
around the base and let it finish or 
broaden out before finally running 
off, in a pool or natural little pond, 
not a cement basin. If you have a 
little muddy shore to the pool, you 
can accommodate some swamp plants, 
such as Iris pseudoacorus, Lythrum 
salicaria roseum, Senecio clivorum, 
Gunnera scabra, some of the bold 
polygonums and a few native swamp 
plants. Avoid spectacular 
effects of huge rocks, ledges or escarp- 
ments on a small place. We do not 
care for mere skill in masonry build- 
ing—the work of trowel and cement. 

A good rock garden should have a 
background. Where a large area of 
one-half acre or more is available, 
many large evergreens can be used. 
Both sun and shade enduring plants 
should be arranged for. Rhododen- 
drons, which root near the surface, 
make a good background subject. 
They afford shelter and protection 
from cutting winds. They grow tall 
and their roots never spread far 
enough to rob the rock plants, as 
would large trees. 


scenic 


To meet the requirements of many 
subjects available for planting in a 
rockery, it is necessary to provide 
various aspects and different kinds of 
soil and, in planting, to have a knowl- 
edge of the habit each plant assumes 
in order to produce the best vegeta- 
tive effects. The class of plants which 
thrive best on rock work is extensive 
and most interesting. When hardy 
bulbs are introduced with annuals and 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAy 


perennials for color harmonies apj 
continuity of bloom, the variety thy 
may be presented in the limited spay 
which a rockery usually affords is p. 
markable. A large proportion of th 
genera saxafraga and sedum mak 
excellent rockwork plants. 

The best season for planting , 
spring, following the construction o 
the rockery in the fall. Avoid ai 
pockets. Fill all chinks and crevicg; 
with prepared soil, equal parts of 
sharp sand, stone chips or fine gravel 
peat moss and garden loam. Acidity 
is increased by the liberal use of leaf 
mold, and alkalinity is restored by 
addition of broken plaster or mortar 

Although English examples of rok 
gardens are praiseworthy, in this 
country English conditions are worth 
less and English planting lists ar 
failures. Make our rock gardens 
American, with American plants from 
local sources. Our lists should 
compiled from trial or test gardens of 
rock and alpine plants. 

The propagation and distribution 
of rock garden plants has become a 
important phase of the nursery busi 
ness. The nurserymen today have a 
grand opportunity to back up th 
American Rock Garden Society, 
whose object is: “To encourage good 
design and construction of rock gar 
dens”. Nurserymen are constantly 
consulted in regard to rockeries and 
rock plants, and their knowledge is 
paramount at a time when their cus 
tomers are only beginning an adven 
ture in gardening. 


A. A. N. BULLETIN. 


Last week members of the Ameri 
can Association of Nurserymen re 
ceived the first copy of a confidential 
bulletin for members only, in mimeo 
graph form. It will keep members 
posted on important legislation, pub 
lic contracts, activities of the associ 
tion’s committees and other matters 
directly affecting the industry 
Through the direct and valuable help 
such a bulletin will be to member, 
President Clarence O. Siebenthaler 
believes this service alone will repay 
them for their annual dues. When 
it is considered how much some firms 
pay for business letters and services 
of a general character, this may hk 
readily realized. The first letter gives 
much promise of it. 
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Uncommon Shrubs Worth Trial 


Observations in Rochester Parks Reveal Some Shrubs Nurserymen 
May Find Valuable Additions to Plantings — By L. C. Chadwick 


Recently the writer had an oppor- 


tunity to observe a few uncommon 


plants growing in the parks at Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Since a keen interest in 
uncommon plant materials is being 
manifested by many nurserymen, a 
few brief notes will be given for a 
number of these plants. 


Vines or Climbing Shrubs. 


Lonicera hirsuta, hairy honeysuckle, 
is a climbing shrub, a native from 
Quebec to Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Nebraska. While not new, it is sel- 
dom seen in the trade. Differing from 
most of the climbing honeysuckles, 
with its striking orange yellow to yel- 
low flowers, it makes an attractive 
vine when growing against fences and 
in the front of the border. It should 
also find a ready use on highway im- 
provement projects. 


Ground Cover Plants. 


The three plants that will be men- 
tioned here are somewhat larger than 
those usually included in ground 
cover plants. However, their method 
of growth and the uses to which they 
may be put warrant their inclusion 
here, rather than in the larger groups 

Clematis recta, ground clematis, is 
really not uncommon, as it is found 
listed in many nursery catalogues, but 
its characteristics warrant its being 
mentioned here. Since considerable 
interest is being shown in highway im- 
provement, reliable plants for this 
purpose may well be stressed. The 
ground clematis would seem to be 
well worthy of a trial for highway 
planting. Some attention should be 
given to the soil, since most clematis 
prefer one that is fairly rich, well 
drained and alkaline in reaction. The 
ground clematis may reach a height 
of three feet, but is usually less than 
this and climbs over itself in tumbling 
masses. From mid-June on, for a pe- 
fiod of four to six weeks, the plants 
are literally covered with a mass of 
white, fragrant flowers about one inch 
in diameter. Since it grows rapidly, 
it should be well suited for covering 
banks or fills where the soil is not too 


Coronilla varia, crown vetch, is an 
cther vigorous growing, straggling 


subshrub, belonging to the legume 
family, that should be well suited for 
Since it may be 


highway planting. 


considered as a soil improvement 


plant, it might be used temporarily as 
a bank cover while some of the larger 
shrubs are becoming established. The 


flowers are pea-shaped and pinkish in 
The variety alba has 


color. 
flowers. 


Thermopsis montana, golden pea, is 


the third member of this group and 
a plant that I believe should find some 
use on highway improvement projects. 
This herbaceous perennial is a native 
of Montana and Washington and is 
especially suited for covering wide 
areas where the soil is fairly deep and 
well drained. It is usually somewhat 
less than two feet in height. It suck- 
ers and spreads rapidly in good soil 
and has attractive yellow pea-shaped 
flowers. 


Low Shrubs. 


Daphne Mezereum, the February 
daphne, is naturalized in the north- 
eastern states and is so common in the 
nurseries in that region that one often 
wonders why it is not more extensive- 
ly grown and used in landscape plant- 
ings in the midwest. It has many 
characteristics to commend its use. Of 


white 


upright habit of growth to three feet 
or a little more in height, this plant 
presents a pleasing picture the year 
around. The fragrant flowers, . lilac 
purple to rosy, are produced the lat- 
ter part of February or March, before 
the leaves appear on wood produced 
the previous The narrow 
bluish green leaves are attractive, but 
they tend to hide the scarlet fruits, 
which begin to turn in color early in 
July. The February daphne can be 
propagated easily from seeds. In the 
east many plants are found growing 
natively in only slightly acid soil, but 
usually one that is well drained. Us- 
ually considered perfectly hardy, this 
daphne was injured slightly in central 
Ohio by the past severe winter. This 
low shrub should find ready use in 
foundation plantings, near the front 
of the border or even in the rock 
garden. 

Indigofera plants were badly in- 
jured at Columbus, O., during the 
past winter, and therefore, it might 
be best to refrain from mentioning 
them, but as they appeared in full 
bloom in Rochester June 21, seeming 
to have survived the winter without 
injury, one cannot keep from saying 
a few words about them. 

Indigofera Kirilowii, the 


season. 


Kirilow 














(densa) foliacea umbraculifera. 
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indigo, was in full bloom, and its rose- 
colored flowers, produced rather 
abundantly, were attractive. This 
species is certainly one of the most 
reliable of the genus. Indigofera de- 
cora, the Chinese indigo, has pale 
crimson flowers, not fully open at that 
time, and is a smaller, somewhat less 
attractive and probably less hardy 
plant. The variety alba, with its 
white flowers, was nearly in full 
bloom. A more uncommon species is 
Indigofera Potaninii, the Potanin in- 
digo. This species is larger than the 
others, often reaching four to five feet 
in height, and is surely one of the 
most attractive species in habit of 
growth and foliage. The flowers are 
light to lilac pink and were not quite 
fully open. Because of the somewhat 
tender character, the use of these 
plants is more or less limited, but they 
should find a place at the back of the 
perennial border; then, if they have 
to be cut back, it is not so objection- 
able. 
Small Shrubs. 


In the parks were seen a number 
of spireas which would seem to be of 
such habit of growth and attractive- 
ness to warrant a trial in ornamental 
plantings. Among these were Spirza 
cinerea superhypericifolia, Spiraea 
gemmata, the Mongolian spirea; Spi- 
rea multiflora, snowgarland, and Spi- 
rea pruhoniciana. The first-men- 
tioned is a small plant, as seen, not 
over eighteen inches high, and had 
approximately a 4-foot spread. If it 
remains at this size, it should not be 
included within this group, but the 
species, Spirea cinerea, is listed as a 
shrub of four to five feet in height 
The foliage is small and attractive, 
and the flowers are white. 

Spiraea gemmata is said to reach ten 
feet in height, but the specimen seen 
in Highland park was only about two 
feet tall, and in foliage and habit of 
growth somewhat resembled Spirxa 
arguta. Spirea multiflora has been 
grown in the northwest for some years 
and is apparently hardy in that dis- 
trict. The plant resembles Spirea ar- 
guta, with its small leaves and white 
flowers produced before the leaves. 

Spirea pruhoniciana, as seen, was 
three to four feet high and somewhat 
broader, with a flat cluster of pinkish 
white flowers. The foliage is larger 
and wider than the other spirzas men- 
tioned. These shrubs are worth a trial 
as border plants and, Spirxa cinerea 
superhypericifolia and Spirea multi- 


flora especially, in foundation plant 
ings 


Medium Shrubs. 


Holodiscus discolor, rock spirza, is 
not new, but it is not seen in orna- 
mental plantings as much as it should 
be. Flowering in late June and July, 
this spirea is in bloom when there is 
a scarcity of shrubs in flower. The 
flowers are creamy white, produced in 
upright or drooping clusters three to 
eight inches long on slender arching 
branches. The flowers resemble those 
of astilbe, and the foliage resembles 
that of the common ninebark. The 
plant may reach fifteen or even 
twenty feet under excellent growing 
conditions. The shrub should be used 
in borders or in masses on banks in 
sunny situations and in well drained 
soil. 

Lonicera deflexicalyx has a striking 
appearance, with its rough, bright 
green leaves, one and one-half to three 
and one-quarter inches long, borne on 
spreading and drooping branches. The 
flowers are yellow, and the fruits a 
bright red. This honeysuckle should 
make a good specimen or border 
plant. 

Large Shrubs. 


Prunus incisa has been mentioned in 
my discussion before, but deserves repe- 
tition. Plants are widespreading, usu- 
ally wider than high, and are densely 
branched, thereby making a good 
screen to a height of twelve to fifteen 
feet. The leaves are relatively small, 
and the tiny flowers are white or pale 
pink, appearing before or with the 
purplish unfolding leaves. The fruits 
are purplish black. The habit of 





William Flemer, Jr. 
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growth, foliage and flowers are quit 
different from the more 
Japanese flowering cherries. 

Ulmus foliacea umbraculifera, globy 
elm, might be chosen, if one were jp 
terested in an elm with a deng 
globose head. It would make a % 
cidedly formal plant, from ten p 
twelve feet or more in height. Th 
branches are relatively slender and th 
leaves somewhat smaller than those of 
the species. 

A future article will include sog 
of the uncommon trees. 





COMmon 





WILLIAM FLEMER, JR. 


At the head of one of the larg 
nurseries in the country and at th 
head of the American Association o 
Nurserymen, William Flemer, |r 
made his mark in the industry at 
early age. Again this year he wa 
elected a trustee for a 3-year tem 
after having served the association x 
president in 1928-29 and previous) 
on the executive committee. He wa 
president of the New Jersey Nursery 
men’s Association in 1920. 

Mr. Flemer was brought up in tk 
nursery business, his father conduc 
ing the F. & F. Nurseries at New 
Orange, N. J., at the time the sub 
ject of this sketch was born, October 
16, 1895. The nurseries had ben 
moved there from Roselle, where the; 
had been established in 1882. In 18% 
they were moved to Springfeld 
where they are now conducted } 
Carl H. Flemer, his elder brother. 

While William Flemer, Jr., we 
taking a course in fruit growing and 
market gardening at Rutgers Colleg, 
land was purchased at Princeton 
N. J., in 1913, the beginning of tk 
Princeton Nurseries, which Willian 
Flemer, Jr., now manages, the soi 
purchasing the two enterprises fron 
their father in 1920. 

After serving eighteen months dur 
ing the war in a Princeton ambulanz 
unit of the United States Army, Wi 
liam Flemer, Jr., went rapidly ahea 
with expansion and improvements # 
Princeton, now operating 800 acre 
there. 

While the office of trustee of th 
association is largely nominal, M: 
Flemer will be busy in his duties # 
member of the committee appointed ® 
raise funds for a Washington repr 
sentative of the A. A. N., along wit 
Albert F. Meehan and Howat 
Chard. ' 
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Plants for Paved Walks 


Small Perennials That Withstand the Tread of Feet and 
Permit Easy Travel on Stepping Stones—By C. W. Wood 


Before considering the plants that 
are suited for paved walks, it may be 
well to consider briefly the area to be 
planted. Paved walks and terraces are 
not new manifestations of garden de- 
sign, of course, but they are rapidly 
gaining popularity in this country, 
and their correct handling is not thor- 
oughly understood by all planters. 
These garden features are not a pass- 
ing fancy, as are so many develop- 
ments, but, rather, they are deeply 
rooted in landscape design, furnishing 
a permanent part of the garden, which 
is not only easy to maintain, but also 
gives, at the same time, a most inter- 
esting type of gardening. 

The actual construction of the 
paved walk is not a part of our task 
at this time, but a word of caution 
as to soil and planting may not be 
out of place. The soil on which a 
paved walk that is to be planted is 
placed should be rich enough and deep 
enough to maintain plant life for a 
number of years. Unless that is the 
case, the first growth of vegetation 
will exhaust all fertility, leaving lean 
years to follow. The best soil to use 
is a good sandy loam, which permits 
rapid drainage while supplying a good 
growing medium for the plants. 

This is one phase of gardening in 
which the untrained are apt to use too 
many plants at the outset. Borders, 
foundations, rock gardens and similar 
phases of the landscape picture are 
apt to be underplanted, as is so often 
the case, but too many plants are gen- 
erally used in the paved walk. A walk 
is primarily a means of travel, and 
the pedestrian’s comfort is the first 
consideration. It might make a good 
picture to have the entire area cov- 
ered with flowering plants, but that 
would not mean an easy avenue for 
the traveler. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to use caution in planting these 
kinds of areas, using only small plants 
in the center of the path—plants 
which will stand up under numerous 
footsteps—and restricting the taller 
growths to the outside of the path. 

The greatest item of upkeep cost 
is, as in most phases of gardening, 
the elimination of weeds. Fortunate- 
ly, the exposed area in a paved walk 
8 so small that this work is not 


if the weeds are re- 
they have had a 
chance to anchor themselves be- 
neath the stepping-stones. If the 
latter happens, it often means that 
the job must be entirely undone be- 
fore a perfect walk is possible. Now 
for a few plants to clothe the paved 
walk or terrace. 


burdensome 
moved before 


Acznas. 


The genus acena, of the rose fam- 
ily, furnishes some of the best material 
for the purpose in mind, particularly 
for the more temperate parts of the 
country. In northern Michigan we 
find it difficult to keep these plants 
over winter unless they are in pro- 
tected places where they are covered 
with snow, but they would probably 
be entirely hardy south of the latitude 
of Chicago. The best of the hardier 
kinds that I have grown are A. Bu- 
chananii and A. microphylla, and if 
I were to be asked for a choice be- 
tween these two, I should name the 
first. Its closely hugging branches are 
clothed in pale blue, silky leaves, mak- 
ing a lovely ornament wherever it is 
placed. The better known of the two, 
A. microphylla, lacks the silky blue- 
ness of the first-named; otherwise it 
has all the merits ascribed to the 
other. 

A. microphylla inermis is often 
spoken of with high praise, but ma- 
terial that I have had under that name 
lacks some of the charm of the type, 
the leaves being ampler for one thing, 
and the absence of spines, as the va- 
rietal name implies, making the flower 
heads less conspicuous. 

Acenas are, so far as I have grown 
them, plants of shady places. It is true 
that they will do quite well in sun, 
especially if they are well supplied 
with moisture during dry weather, but 
I have never had them attain their 
full beauty except in shade. They are 
readily increased from cuttings at any 
season of the year and come readily 
from seeds. 

Arenarias. 


Seven arenarias—aretioides, balear- 
ica, erinacea, imbricata, rupestris, 
verna and its variety aurea—are good 
for the center of the walks, standing 
up under much abuse and making the 


area pleasant with white flowers over 
a period of the summer, as well as 
furnishing a green trimming through- 
out the year. Of these, the second 
and the last two are readily available. 
A. balearica should not be offered to 
the casual gardener, however, for it is 
not an easy plant to grow. First of 
all, it requires more moisture than 
the average garden affords and should 
have some shade in the difficult climate 
of eastern United States. A. verna 
burns badly in full sun during the hot 
summer months in the same territory 
and could well be replaced by its va- 
riety aurea for situations in full sun. 
The latter is exactly like the type ex- 
cept for its yellow foliage. 

























There are at least fifty species of 
arenaria that make good ornaments for 
the edges of walks, none of the ones 
that come to mind being over five or 
six inches high. Nomenclature is so 
confused here, however, that one can 
seldom tell what he is getting by their 
labels. The only advice that I can 
give is to see the plants or buy from 
careful descriptions. There are no 
hard cultural problems in any of these 
sandworts, most of them thriving in 
ordinary soil in sun. They are readily 
propagated from seeds or divisions and 
may be grown from cuttings if occa- 
sion demands. 


Antennarias. 


Although I cannot enthuse much 
over the cat’s-ears, antennarias, I have 
to admit that the best forms of A. 
dioica are good sellers, and, as a plant 
grower, it is foolish to let personal 
prejudices interfere with operations. 
The species mentioned, with its mats 
of white, silky foliage, seems to ap 
peal to gardeners and, one must admit, 
does appear to advantage in the larger 
spaces between stepping-stones. The 
plant varies not little in nature and, 
as it appears in gardens, gives rise to 
a complexity of names, such as can- 
dida, tomentosa, hyperborea, neodi- 
oica (which is botanically distinct) 
and its variety grandis. The plant is 
of easy culture (perhaps too easy), 
spreading into broad mats wherever it 
is given a chance, and it may be end- 
lessly multiplied by division. 


It may be well to say a word about 


8 


a form of Antennaria dioica, known 
to tradesmen as variety rosea. There 
may be such a thing as an A. dioica 
with pink or rose-colored corollas, but 
if there is, I have never seen it, after 
buying at least.a dozen that were so 
described. The involucral bracts do, 
however, vary much, running all the 
way from the prevailing pale green 
to others with distinct pink tips. And 
it is always the latter that I get as 
variety rosea. I may be mistaken 
about this; if I am, I hope some reader 
will correct me. 


Campanulas. 


A number of campanulas are small 
enough in stature to fit into our scheme 
of things, although only one or two 
are simple enough in their require- 
ments to admit of general culture. 
Such little treasures as C. excisa and 
C. Rainerii, although tiny enough, are 
too delicate to stand the hardships of 
the traveled walks. On the other 
hand, C. Portenschlagiana is not only 
of sufficiently restrained growth, but 
also of a nature that makes it a good 
subject for paved walks, where it can 
seek a cool place underneath the stones 
for its far-reaching underground parts. 
This, the C. muralis of the trade, is a 
tiny plant, seldom over four or five 
inches high, producing blue purple 
funnels from June until frost, prodi- 
giously in the early part of its flower- 
ing period and more sparingly as the 
season advances, until the cool rains 
of autumn come, when it often bursts 
into another period of glory. 

The other small campanula that 
comes to mind for the purpose under 
consideration is a highly variable spe- 
cies, usually known as C. pusilla, but 
available under at least ten different 
names. I have been to some pains to 
trace the synonymy of this species and 
believe I am safe in saying that the 
following names all refer to the same 
thing: Bellardii, Bellardii-Mirandii, 
cochlearifolia, cespitosa, Bocconii, pu- 
mila, pusilla, tyroliensis and Vens- 
loii. From the standpoint of simplicity 
and clearness alone, this is a most un- 
fortunate situation and one that is not 
apt to be quickly remedied if a major- 
ity of nurserymen feel like one whom 
I heard tell a customer this spring that 
he was not running a botanical labo- 
ratory. If you are interested in correct 
nomenclature, you may like to know 
that the plant under consideration here 
should, according to the best European 
students of the genus, be C. cochleari- 
folia, and the forms that have been 


published under any of the other 
names appear to be entitled to no 
more than varietal rank. So much 
for the name. 

The best forms of the species, par- 
ticularly some of the material that is 
now in the American trade as C. 
Bellardii-Mirandii, are both good and 
easy when the plants have a cool root 
run. They supply a wealth of blue 
bells throughout most of the summer. 
It should be borne in mind, though, 
that C. cochlearifolia is somewhat er- 
ratic in our climate, fading away en- 
tirely at times for no apparent reason. 


Both species mentioned, Porten- 
schlagiana and cochlearifolia, are 
easily propagated by divisions at any 
time of the growing season, preferably, 
I believe, in early spring. Clumps dug 
at that time and carefully pulled apart 
will supply an unbelievable number of 
divisions, and the pieces without roots 
may be placed in a sandy bench or 
frame. The first-named species comes 
true from seeds and is easily propa- 
gated that way. C. cochlearifolia is 
another story, however, showing an 
infinite variety of color forms from 
the usual lot of seeds. 

(To be continued.) 





STUDY EFFECT OF DROUGHT. 


The 1936 drought is one of the most 
serious and widespread the nation has 
ever experienced. Not only have there 
been untold suffering by the local resi- 
dents and terrific losses in crops, but 
other forms of life over considerable 
areas are showing the effects of ab- 
normally high temperatures and defi- 
cient precipitation. Just how serious 
some of these effects are remains to be 
seen. 

In forestry and plant ecology, 
droughts are of considerable signifi- 
cance because of their effects on sur- 
vival, growth and behavior of trees 
and shrubs. Some species or indi- 
viduals may be killed, others suffer 
severe injury, while still others may 
show remarkable ability to withstand 
the most adverse conditions. In times 
of severe drought, forest plantations 
suffer severely, especially those com- 
posed of species not native to the lo- 
cality or those badly abused as by graz- 
ing. In addition, many native species 
that have been slowly invading drier 
sites or localities may be eliminated 
over large areas. 


As information on drought-resist- 
ance of trees and shrubs is sadly lack- 
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ing, the present affords an unusual o 
portunity to obtain data of outstang 
ing value. Consequently, it is hoped 
that those who are in a position to g 
so will take notes on the reaction of 
various plants to the drought. Sud 
information is not alone of scientif, 
interest, but has great practical valy 
in many current operations, such as th 
reforestation program of the C.C.¢. 
cultural operations in the forest, erp 
sion and flood control, etc. 


The United States Forest Service js 
undertaking the collection of data o 
the drought damage. In this it is see}. 
ing the aid of botanists, agronomists 
foresters, meteorologists and other in 
terested individuals throughout th 
drought area, including nurserymen 
Consequently, anyone with obserny 
tions on species behavior should con 
municate them to the Division ¢ 
Silvics of the Forest Service, at Wash 
ington, D. C. Data are desired esp 
cially on such features as the natur. 
extent and character of the damag, 
the relative resistance of trees grow 
ing on different sites, the comparative 
ability of native and exotic trees » 
withstand drought and the nature and 
extent of the damage to stands or t 
shade or ornamental trees, shrubs, etc 
A questionnaire covering these points 
has been drawn up to aid observers in 
reporting the effects of the current 
drought. 





HYDRANGEA PETIOLARIS. 
(Concluded from page 2.) 


United States. Rehder places tk 
plant in zone III, whereas H. arbore 
cens and paniculata are in zone JV, 
the next region south. 

The climbing hydrangea is nativ 
to Japan, where it attains a maximun 
height of eighty feet. In this country, 
thirty-five to forty feet is probably 
nearer the maximum. The vine cling 
firmly by means of aerial roots # 
walls and tree trunks. If not po 
vided with support, it will form: 
straggling bush. 

The large, broadly oval, lustrous 
dark green leaves form an excellest 
background for the circular, fa 
topped clusters of white flower 
which average from six to ten inch 
across. They appear in early sm 
mer—June or July according to & 
latitude. There are few sterile flow 
ers, but the loose clusters of fertit 
flowers are fragrant. An eastern fit 
recommends the vine for a north wil 
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Droughts in the United States 


Dry Periods of Transitory Nature and Families of Droughts Repeatedly Occur 
in Country’s History — By J. B. Kincer, of United States Weather Bureau 


Droughts in the United States may 
be divided into two general classes. 
In one class are those of a transitory 
nature, affecting usually a relatively 
small area and of comparatively short 
duration, frequently lasting only a 
single year; in the other are those 
general droughty conditions that have 
a tendency to persist for compara- 
tively long periods. Smoothed weath- 


er records show long-time trends in 


precipitation, covering a good many 
years, alternately above and below 


normal. The short-period droughts 


are not usually definitely related to 


these more general long-time trends. 
When a minimum phase of precipi- 


tation obtains, such as is now being 


experienced, there occur at short in- 


tervals what may be called families 
of droughts, in contradistinction to 


the transitory, or short-period, ones 
that fall in the first group. 

Prior to the minimum phase of pre- 
cipitation responsible for the present 
family of droughts, so to speak, the 
last general condition of this kind oc- 
curred in the latter part of the 80's 
and the early 90's of the last century. 
At that time, after a series of years 
with rather abundant rainfall, wide- 
spread scanty moisture began in 1886, 
and, while interrupted in 1892 by 
fairly abundant moisture, there was a 
marked tendency generally for sub- 
normal rainfall from 1886 up to 1895, 
culminating in severe droughts in 
1894 and 1895, the driest years of 
that minimum phase. The year 1896 
had fairly good precipitation, but 
1897 was deficient in moisture be- 
tween the Mississippi river and the 
Rocky mountains. 

After this general long-time 
drought, there were several belong- 
ing to the transitory class—short- 
lived and often affecting seriously 
only comparatively small areas. 
Among these may be mentioned that 
of 1901 in the interior valleys and 
the southwest. The following year, 
1902, had plenty of moisture in most 
states. Another transitory drought 
Occurred in 1910, principally in the 
central and northern states and the 
south, but this again was largely a 
one-year affair. Another one in 1917 
affected principally the southwest and 


northern plains, and still another, in 
1925, was severe in the south and 
Thus, for some sixty 
years up to 1930, there were a number 
of short-period droughts, but only one 
persistent and markedly dry phase of 
United States climate, that of 1886- 
1895, lasting, in general, about ten 
Some years, of course, were 


southeast. 


years. 
better than others. 


The present dry phase began in 
1930 and has continued, with a few 
interspersions of fairly good years, 


such as 1935, up to the present time. 


There have been in this period three 
extremely dry years—1930, 1934 and 


1936. 
Hundred Years Ago. 


The few available precipitation 


records, covering 100 years or more, 


indicate that a general dry phase, 


somewhat comparable to that of 
1886-95, and the more recent one of 
1930 to date, obtained in the 30's of 


the last century, or approximately 
100 years ago. 


The outstanding wet phase of the 
United States climate in the last cen- 
tury was from about 1865 to 1885, 
with a secondary maximum during the 
first two decades of the present cen- 
tury, though several transitory 
droughts were interspersed. All of 
the foregoing statements refer specifi- 
cally to that part of the country east 
of the Rocky mountains. 

While study of long weather rec- 
czds has not as yet disclosed a law to 
justify a forecast of future droughts, 
such study does give an historical 
background, which warns us that 
droughts in the future may be ex- 
pected, just as severe as those of the 
past. For example, the records show 
that in the early 90's, or some forty 
years ago, there was a drought in the 
so-called dust bowl just as severe as 
that recently experienced. Doubtless, 
when the present drought definitely 
comes to an end, there will be a period 
of years with comparatively heavy 
rainfall, just as before, and little will 
be heard about dust storms and the 
like. But, in planning a permanent 
farm program for such areas, the 
basic considerations should include 
the practical certainty that dry clima- 


tic phases, at least as severe as in the 
past, will recur. 


Cause of Droughts. 


There is much loose talk these days 
about changes in climate due to hu- 
man activity, and various suggestions 
that man should do this, that or the 
other thing to prevent droughts. 

There are two basic principles in 
rain production—getting moisture into 
the air, through evaporation, and 
getting it out again, through con- 
densation, in the form of cloud and 
raindrops. The first is important, 
but the latter much more so as related 
to the matter of droughts. The only 
way to produce rain in appreciable 
amounts is by cooling the air contain- 
ing the invisible vapor of water. The 
reason why cooling causes condensa- 
tion is the fact that warm air can hold 
more moisture — water vapor — per 
unit volume than cool air. The capac- 
ity of air, or rather of space, for hold- 
ing invisible moisture doubles with 
each increase of 20 degrees in tem- 
perature. 

Air cools most rapidly when rising; 
the normal fall in temperature for an 
ascending column of air is 1 degree 
for each 183 feet of rise. Nature af- 
fects this method of cooling in a num- 
ber of ways and usually on an im- 
mense scale. Air moves from place 
to place over the earth's surface in 
mass formation. These masses come 
from two main regions—polar and 
tropical. Those from the poles are 
dense, heavy ard relatively cold; 
those from a tropical direction are 
warmer and lighter. 

When polar and tropical air masses 
—one from the north, the other from 
the south—meet, the tropical air, be- 
ing lighter, naturally flows up over 


the opposing dense air, just as it 
would flow up a mountainside. As 
it ascends it expands and cools, and 
thus the water vapor is cooled enough 


to condense and fall as rain. This 
illustrates nature's method of produc- 
ing rain in appreciable amounts. It 
is the only effective way. When the 
normal courses of these opposing air 
masses are disrupted for a considerable 
period, abnormal conditions, such as 
droughts result. 


. « 
Highway Plantings 
Roadside Development Discussed at A. A. N. Convention by 
Jac L. Gubbels, Landscape Architect, Texas Highway Dept. 


Roadside development came into be- 
ing as all meritorious objectives of hu- 
man desire do. Men had in the early 
days a desire for beautiful roads. Dur- 
ing the World war, the American sol- 
diers witnessed beautiful roads in 
Europe meandering through the land- 
seape, and slowly after that, a desire 
for beautiful roads developed from a 
thought, a desire, into a reality. The 
desire of the public at the present is 
to slow up to attain security and peace, 
and all these things will become an 
ultimate reality because desire always 
becomes a reality. 

Highway beauty is of great value; 
no alibis or excuses need be offered. 
Highway beautification is the first step 
into permanency of road development. 
The only permanent feature of all fea- 
tures of roads is a tree which grows 
while the other features deteriorate. 
A tree is a growing value, and of all 
investments, it never becomes a liabil- 
ity. It lives through generation after 
generation. 


Adds Sightliness. 


Highway beautification is a broad 
subject; it means to merge the man- 
created sear into the natural surround- 
ings so that the highway becomes a 
component part of its environment 
rather than a separate object. A road 
is simply a means of better communi- 
cation with our neighbors. This means 
of communication must be an asset 
rather than a liability; it must be of a 
pleasant recreational nature, econom- 
ical, safe and sightly. The basis of 
this feature is laid when the location 
is being chosen. Location should be in 
fluenced by good, economical and sound 
river, creek crossings; careful considera- 
tion should be given to location of 
grade separations, either overpass or 
underpass, and possibilities for scenic 
panoramas—a lake, river or stream, a 
grove of trees, an approach to a city, 
village or valley—should be studied 
thoughtfully. 

With the construction work of grub- 
bing, grading and structures comes the 
next important step in highway beau- 
tification. The engineer should fit the 
grading to natural drainage to avoid 
erosion; the slopes of such grades 
should be accessible to mowers, and if 
a steep slope is unavoidable, such slope 
should be neat and natural. Proper 
preservation of trees demands a plan 
worked out with consideration and com- 
mon sense. In the preparation of a 
park site, turnout or other features for 
convenience and appearance, sodding 
should be used where possible, and 
where the grades are too steep, plant- 
ing of vines should be the method used. 


Psychological Aspect. 


After the above-named highway prob- 
lems follows an important phase—the 
psychological effect of the structure of 
the road. The physical structure for 
the vehicle is well taken care of in good 
road construction, and research labora- 
tories and a great staff of experienced 
men are at disposal to solve the prob- 
lems of the physica! aspects. 


The driver of the vehicle is, how- 


ever, greatly concerned about the psy- 
chological effects of the road structures. 
Appearance can be good or deceiving. 
To deceive a driver of a vehicle is neg- 
ligence of thought. That which ap- 
pears safe must be safe; features which 
are not safe must be so emphasized. 
With this knowledge in mind, one must 
be acquainted with such psychological 
aspects of the road. The proper loca- 
tion of groups of trees and shrubs is 
an important factor in this. These 
vertical lines can either divert the eye 
of the driver or concentrate the atten- 
tion of the driver back to the range of 
vision. The problem, then, is not at the 
right angle of the vehicle; the prob- 
lem lies ahead of the vehicle, that is, 
either to close the horizon or to open 
it and to eliminate mental hazards, 
which are numerous. 


Horticultural Problems. 


The horticultural problems of vege- 
tation on highways are different than 
elsewhere. Vegetation is exposed to 
the wind from all directions, exposed 
to the sun from sunrise to sundown. 
It remains a target of all of nature’s 
elements without a let-up, and the heat 
of the pavement is excessive. It is 
quite logical, therefore, when the aim 
of highway construction is permanency, 
that this is the place for only the har- 
diest types of horticultural materials. 
The hardiest of vegetation is that which 
will survive after one year’s care and 
then be on its own. Native materials 
are those which will withstand all of 
nature’s elements. 

This method of approaching highway 
beauty will lead to an indirect beauti- 
fication, instead of a man-made artifi- 
cial appearance, which most certainly 
should be avoided on the highways of 
America, where the countryside is so 
spacious. 

Plant materials proved hardy in 
Texas, from 26 to 38 degrees latitude 
and from 90 to 108 degrees longitude, 
with rainfall from fifty inches per year 
to nine inches per year, are as follows: 

Deciduous trees—Ash, hackberry, elm, 
honey locust, oaks, retama (genista), 
Spanish oak, tallow, black walnut, wil- 
low, Russian mulberry. 

Evergreeen trees—Cedar, huisache, 
magnolia, palm, pines, taxodium. 


Deciduous shrubs — Anisacanthus, 
black cherry, elwagnus, mulberry, 
sumac. 

Evergreen shrubs — Agarita, holly, 


laurel, mountain laurel, pyracantha, red 
bay, senisa, sumac, yaupon. 

Flowering shrubs—Cesalpinia, Bech- 
tel’s crab, cercis, crategus, crape myrtle, 
desert willow, esperanza, elderberry, 
lantana, Malvavisecus Drummondii, ole- 
ander, Spanish seedling peach, tamarix, 
persimmon, vitex. 

Vines—Antigonon, Bignonia violacea, 
honeysuckle, lycium, kudzu, Rosa seti- 
gera, Rosa Wichuraiana, trumpet creep- 
er, Arundo Donax, hesperaloe, yucea, 
ocotillo. 





8S. V. GLENN, formerly a nurseryman at 
Sherman, Tex., died August 2. He is sur- 
vived by a widow, one son, Joseph, of 
Sioux City, Ia., and four daughters. 
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ILLINOIS DIRECTOR RESIGNs, 


Illinois nurserymen lose a friend y 
the state capital in the resignation of 
Robert Kingery as director of the 
state department of public work 
which has been announced to take effes 
August 15. 

The only reason given was his desiz 
to return to his former post as gener) 
manager of the Chicago Regional Pla 
ning Association. 











Upon the nomination of the lat 
A. J. Cermak, Mr. Kingery wag ap. 
pointed assistant director of publ, 





works early in 1933 and was appointe 
director in 1934. His duties as head of 
the department probably will be take, 
over by Assistant Director Charly 
Casey, of Carrollton. 















FIRE AT PRINCETON, ILL. 


When the retiring president of th 
American Association of Nurseryme, 
Miles W. Bryant, returned home afte 
the convention, he found the offi 
building of Bryant’s Nurseries, Pringg. 
ton, Ill., had burned out in the early 
morning hours of July 25. The cany 
of the fire is not known. It started iy 
the furnace room and was bevond em 
trol when discovered at 2 a. m. 

Because they were stored in a larg 
vault, all of the more valuable offie 
records, including the recent files, su 
vived the fire in good shape. But th 
office equipment was lost, and many of 
the small tools and general nursery 
supplies which were stored in the bas. 
ment. 
























SALE AT McMINNVILLE. 


J. R. Bragg, president of the Cumber 
land Valley Nurseries, Inc., MeMinnvilk, 
Tenn., announces the sale to D. P. Hen 
gar of the 100-acre tract on which ar 
located the office and other buildings o 
the company and also the full line o 
ornamental stock growing on the fam 
Immediate possession of the property was 
given, except one-half of the office spac 
and the use of the new packing barn until 
June 1, 1937. The office furniture ani 
fixtures are retained. Mr. Bragg states 

“Tt is our intention to quit the whole 
sale nursery business except as to fruits, 
which we will handle at wholesale ai 
retail. Our fruit trees are being grom 
on another farm, and no part of then 
was included in the deal. We also r 
tained a quantity of lining-out stock ani 
some finished shrubs, which are bei 
grown on other lands. We retain th 
name, Cumberland Valley Nurseries, Ine, 
and expect to enlarge our business in the 
fruit line. Prospects seem good in thi 
section for a fair supply of nursery stot, 
and it seems that the demand for it wil 
be in good proportion. 

“Mr. Henegar is well known to the nur 
ery trade, having been identified with th 
Forest Nursery Co., McMinnville, for: 
number of years.” 























AT THE annual exhibition of the Nor 
Shore Horticultural Society in Manebe 
ter, Mass., recently, silver medal certit 
eates were received by the Cherry Hil 
Nurseries, West Newbury, for a display 
of evergreens and peonies arranged 3! 
suggestion for small gardens; by 
liss Bros., Inc., Gloucester, for a display 
of old-fashioned flowers, and by Josef 
Breck & Sons, Boston, for a terraced gt 
den. A small greenhouse and cuttm 
garden displayed by Eric Wetterlow, J, 
Manchester, were awarded a certificate # 
the most meritorious exhibit. 
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4 Roadsides—The Front Yard of Nation 


Principles of Highway Beautification Defined at A. A. N. Convention by 


take effer J. M. Bennett, Superintendent of Parks and Forests of Wayne County, Mich. 























h is desire 


as general Roadsides may be considered the front sanitation, public utility regulation, road 
onal Play yard of the nation because they are con- maintenance and a broad consideration of 
stantly viewed by the public. Statistics highways as arteries of traffic. 

the late support this theory. In 1933 there were can only be correctly applied to roads, and 
Was ap more than 19,000,000 passenger automo- it should not be confused with other simi- 
of public piles registered in the United States. This lar forms of development. 
appointed represented an actual gain of 2.6 per cent Smee 
.. head of from 1927. The pee of ye sepa Application. 

e taken according to the federal census o ee ete : a 
r Charles en 123,000,000, or at that time There are five Kinds of thereaghfares 


there was one passenger automobile for 

every six persons. Assuming that the 
ILL. average ear accommodates four persons 
and that the remaining two ride in busses 
or trucks, the statement that everyone 
makes use of the highways is reasonably 
correct. This is further supported by the 
fact that the number of privately owned 
automobiles is rapidly increasing. 


nt of the 
irserymen, 
ome after 
the office 
Ss, Prinee. 


variously improved. 


along which the side strips of land may be 
These are known as 
parkways, freeways, highways, boulevards 
and city streets. 

-arkways are strips of land designed 
primarily for recreational purposes and 
including facilities for automobile travel 
to which the adjacent property owners 
have no right of access. 


Freeways are strips of land designed 
primarily for automobile travel to which 


the early S ' 

The cans Roadsides may also be referred to in parkway development. 
started in this manner because they are an integral 

‘vond cop part of every highway; they represent a 

m. land area immediately adjacent to a more 


in a lange or less improved roadbed, and any form 
rble office of improvement which requires ground 


files, sur space also requires a proper setting and = yay development. 
But the service area. Such areas are yards be- : 

| eause they render a service and because saaniah 

many of A . , f th hich ways. 

1 nursery they improve the appearance 0 at whic Highways 


the bas- they supplement. Therefore, the land 
which fronts upon the traveled portion of 


the highways is a front yard,a front yard  whers have 


sLE. to those who “e ng Be age Nand } semen vards are intended to accommodate only 
» Cua —. a Pag righways, the front passenger traffic in or near cities, towns 
yard of the : - we Cite stendie soe sabebtusie 
-Minnvill " Roadsides, however, should not be con- cesey tekieanines oak ae 
Bit. 4 tr saeees eaten = - es all vehicular traffie of an ordinary nature. 
ildings of average front yard in keeping with the ad- —enwege, SEE: ane aly 
Tl line ¢f iit: tense a eet an be classed as roads, and the improve- 
the fam > sendin E ws _ They h ia ment of the land paralleling the traveled 
yperty was the ema ne = ~# _ = a way in each instance is termed roadside 
ffice epee support the ‘te - pape - — re oc development. Boulevards and city streets 
barn wail leases — theatre veen ee "Pr athe are included because the same authority 
denne na a on private she ¢ clube Y frequently retains control of highways as 
gg state p> dna Se o- fan sch. Bahan Each they pass through cities, towns or villages. 
the whole ditestion will Aor in hie nat a. Roadside development, however, applies 
to fruits ments, and although landscape sniidhesie = ae ae ee ee 
’ - ~ . ray development. 
lesale ani may not plan alike and there may be a a Aascaghaci: ae ; 
ing grow much greater variation among the sug- . The purpose of roadside development 
; of then gestions offered by others, the basic ideas ‘8 t —, ig age ~ vacation 
e algo re dill remain the same. pearing roadsides, with full consideration 
stock an given to the more important 
are being Roadside Development Defined. function of accommodating traffic. Briefly 
retain the , 5 } it involves planning, planting, seeding and 
ries, Ine, The work of making roadsides service- sodding, public utilities, comfort stations, 
ess in the able and attractive yards has come to be 
od in this known as roadside development, and 
very stock, properly defined, it means their complete 


improvement and maintenance for the use 


for it wil 
“a and benefit of the public. It is not a 


» the nur matter of appearance alone, since trees 
1 with th are planted for shade, grass is made to 
ie, for a grow to preserve and protect the soil, signs 
are erected for information and safety, 

and comfort stations are built as a sani- 

vis tary convenience. Appearance, however, 
ote plays its proportionate part in every phase 


of the work, and although roadsides should 


al < be more or less attractive, they should also 
—_ 7 be useful. The average motorist is not 
. aus particularly concerned with landscape dis- 
.* Cor. plays along country roadsides, but with 
a. displ attractive natural areas and the services 
vy Jose which they render. 

raced gt _Also, roadside development is not en- 
1 cutting tirely a matter of landscaping the high- 
srlow, Jt, ways. In addition to this, it involves work 


tificate # in road construction, municipal forestry, 
engineering, building construction, public 


the adjacent property owners also have 
no right of access. 


are strips of land designed 
to accommodate 
travel to which the adjacent 
the right of access. Boule- 


The improvement 
of all the land in a parkway is known as 


The improvement of 
all the land in a freeway is known as free- 
Parkways and free- 
ways are also of greater width than high- 


all types of automobile 








J. M. Bennett. 





signs, unsightly encroachments and gen- 
eral maintenance. 

Extensive plans on paper for roadside 
development are not always necessary be 
cause of the limited right of way,.which 
confines the planting to a relatively nar- 
row strip. Complete landscape plans are 
necessary, however, in the case of boule- 
vards, bridges, grade separations or where 
areas are to be intensively planted. 


Plans. 


The grading of slopes to blend naturally 
with the existing ground levels should be 
indicated on road construction plans, and 
the work should be done at the time the 
road is built, provided such grading is not 
too extensive. Any landscape grading 
along country roads is likely to be im- 
practical because it may be ruined when 
the traveled way is widened to accommo- 
date future traffic. For this reason all 
grading not necessary for the roadbed 
and ditches should be kept to a minimum, 
with the exception of rounding the slopes 
at the top and bottom and perhaps flat- 
tening the slopes more or less wherever 
possible. The landscape grading of slopes 
after a highway has been completed is ex- 
pensive and seldom practical. Separate 
plans for this work will therefore be re- 
quired for special locations only. Com- 
plete planting plans for country roads 
are also unnecessary except in locations 
where intensive planting is to be done. 
Trees are usually confined to a narrow 
strip and can be located on the ground. 
Shrubs are of secondary importance, in 
most instances, and need not be planted 
until after the trees have become estab- 
lished. If groups of shrubs are planted, 
however, some sort of plan is necessary, 
but if individual shrubs are used, they 
may be located in the same manner as 
trees. 







































Notes are always necessary in estimat- 
ing the number and kind of trees required 
for each location, and these notes, which 
are permanent records, may serve as a 
guide when the trees are planted. Also, a 
map may be kept posted to date and a 
count made in the field each year te deter- 
mine the replacements needed. There are 
so many unforeseen factors which affect 
the exact location of trees along country 
roads that complete planting plans cannot 
be made accurately in advance. The use 
of notes instead of plans for this work 
will eliminate much confusion and save 
time and money. 

Signs may be erected without plans, but 
complete building plans should be made 
for the construction of comfort stations 
regardless of the type. 


Planting Trees. 


The planting of trees is generally con- 
sidered to be of more importance than the 
planting of shrubs and herbaceous flow- 
ers. Trees have a distinct practical value 
in that they provide shade for motorists. 
Those who have driven over hot pavements 


and dusty roads during midsummer fully 
realize the value of shade. It is far more 
important to have shade trees along high- 
ways where shade is needed and where 
such trees can be grown than to spend time 
and money grading the land and planting 
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ornamental shrubs and herbaceous flow- 
ers. 

Large, healthy trees are also attractive, 
even though the ground around them is 
not correctly graded or planted with 
shrubs according to a landscape plan. This 
may be most desirable, but on the other 
hand, the planting of trees is most im- 
portant and should be done first if the use 
of shrubs and other plants is to limit the 
planting program. More miles of roads 
planted with trees mean more miles of 
shaded and attractive roads serving the 
public sooner than if shrubs were included 
and the planting delayed. 

Due to the limited width of right of way 
of most highways and the use of the road- 
sides by public utility overhead lines, the 
planting of trees is confined to a straight 
line or the possible variation is so slight 
that a straight line presents a better ap- 
pearance. An informal effect may be se- 
eured by varying the spacing between 
trees and breaking the line with scattered 
shrubs. Although public utility lines do 
not add to the appearance of the high- 
ways, they are rendering a much-needed 
publie service, and while they occupy the 
highways they should be considered at 
least to the extent of locating trees where 
they will require the least trimming for 
wire clearance as they increase in size. 

Lines of trees paralleling a straight 
road through level country are also de- 
sirable because this arrangement con- 
forms best to the general appearance of 
the road and adjacent straight line fences. 
Within or near cities, towns and villages 
the trees may still be planted in rows and 
regularly spaced. 

Through rolling, hilly or mountainous 
country an informal arrangement is best, 
the trees being grouped and planted singly 
at intervals as if they were located by the 
hand of nature. This, however, is not 
always possible because of limited space, 
and frequently straight lines with irregu- 
lar spacing between trees constitute the 
nearest approach that can be made to an 
informal planting. 


Shrubs Second in Importance. 


As previously mentioned, shrubs are of 
secondary importance on country roads. 
When planted in such locations, they 
should be arranged in natural groups and 
individually according to the requirements 
of each situation. They are a necessary 
part of the landscape and they should be 
planted, but trees should be given first 
consideration. Shrubs, however, should be 
included with plantings made in or near 
centers of population, provided the type 
of road involved requires such treatment. 

Herbaceous plants are desirable along 
country roads, but in general they cannot 
be planted in any quantity because of ex- 
cessive maintenance costs and because 
they would be ruined when the grass and 
weeds are cut. The cutting of noxious 
weeds is made necessary by state laws, 
and the mowing of grass is practiced to 
improve the appearance of the roadsides 
and to prevent fires which would damage 
the more valuable trees and shrubs. If 
only the weeds were to be cut, it would be 
almost impossible and highly impractical 
to attempt to sort the weeds from the 
grass. Also, roadside flowers are con 
tinually gathered by admiring motorists, 
and to preserve them properly would con 
stitute a serious problem. Flowers, how- 
ever, can be planted and successfully 
maintained in beds along boulevards and 
in roadside areas which are intensively 
developed and well kept. 

The use of various plants in roadside 
development has greatly increased the de 
mand for such stock during the past few 


years, and indications point to a much 
greater demand for plants in the future. 
Roadside development is a comparatively 
recent form of public improvement. It 
is being directed, practiced and sponsored 
by engineers, landscape architects, forest- 
ers, clubs and nontechnical individuals, 
many of whom are not qualified by proper 
training and experience. As a result, 
among other things, there has been a great 
variation in the source of planting ma- 
terial used. 

Trees and shrubs have been obtained 
from a wild state; some have been bought 
from collectors and legitimate nursery- 
men, and some have been produced in 
municipal nurseries. Experience in ob- 
taining plants from these various sources 
has proved that properly grown nursery 
stock from reliable nurserymen provides 
the best material obtainable. 

Trees, for example, taken from a wild 
state vary a great deal in size, form and 
quality. The cost of digging and trans- 
porting them is excessive, and too much 
time is consumed in obtaining such trees 
during the busy season when planting is 
being done. They have not been culti- 
vated, sprayed, root-pruned, top-pruned 
or transplanted, and therefore will sel- 
dom develop into desirable shade trees. 
Also, their mortality is excessively high. 
These reasons are more than sufficient to 
condemn the practice of using wild trees 
for highway planting. Roadside trees are 
planted to serve the public for many gen- 
erations, and only those best suited to 
such a purpose should be selected. 

Trees obtained from collectors differ 
little from those taken from the woods 
or fields. Money and time may be saved 
in digging and transporting, but the qual- 
ity and mortality remain about the same, 
and the trees are therefore undesirable. 
Collectors cannot be considered as reliable 
nurserymen insofar as providing nursery- 
grown stock is concerned, and they cannot 
be expected to produce satisfactory trees 
for roadside planting. 

The best possible source of suitable 
trees is a reliable and legitimate nursery. 
Those operating such businesses are prop 
agators and growers who produce trees 
from seeds or by other accepted methods 
and carefully care for them until they 
reach a marketable size. The trees are 
root-pruned, top-pruned, properly shaped, 
cultivated, sprayed and transplanted, with 
the result that when they are sold and 
given proper care few of them are lost. 
Also, such trees can be had in uniform 
sizes, if desired; they are dug and shipped 
by the nurserymen, and the buyer has 
only to unload them, prepare them for 
planting and plant them. The purchase 
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of shrubs and herbaceous plants showy 
be given the same consideration as treg 

Because nursery-grown plants are mop 
desirable than those obtained elsewhen 
many municipal nurseries have been esta}. 
lished with the idea of providing the king 
of plant material desired when needed ang 
at cost. The cost of producing plants jp 
a municipal nursery is usually excesgiye 
and there is always a surplus accumu. 
tion of some plants and an undersupply 
of others. Definite plans and appropria. 
tions cannot be guaranteed sufficiently fa 
in advance to determine the kind ang 
quantity of plants to grow. Roadsip 
development involves the planting of tree, 
and shrubs where they will benefit th 
public most, but it does not include the 
business of producing trees and shrubs 
A municipal nursery to provide materi] 
for this sort of work should only be ¢op. 
sidered when the desired plants cannot be 
secured from commercial nurseries at , 
fair price. 


Seeding and Sodding. 


In most instances, trees and shrubs ar 
the most important plants used in ip. 
proving the roadsides, but in many case 
grass is equally important. Desirabie 
grasses are native to many localities, anj 
if the soil is sufficiently fertile, a natura] 
reseeding results. Where this does no 
oceur, artificial seeding or sodding ix 
recommended. Grass along the roadside 
prevents the loss of soil by wind anj 
erosion, and it improves the appearance 
of barren areas. Sodded slopes prevent 
washouts and reduce the cost of cleaning 
ditches and drains. 

Flat areas can usually be successfully 
seeded, but land which slopes to any great 
extent must be sodded or the soil will wash 
away before the seed germinates. Er. 
tensive preparations for seeding are usual- 
ly impractical along country roads, since 
the cost of maintaining an ideal lawn over 
such large areas would be prohibitive. The 
grasses best suited to the locality and sil 
should be used, and topsoil, fertilizers or 
manures should be added only in special 
locations. 

Sodding usually requires more intensive 
preparation, especially through cuts, a 
proper drainage must be provided or the 
sod will not remain on the slopes. I 
many parts of the country the soil may 
be of such a nature that vines can be 
successfully used to prevent erosion. In 
any event the use of grass or other suitable 
ground cover is desirable, especially 
through cuts and fills and along the 
shoulders and ditch slopes. 

The planting of trees, shrubs and grass 
along the roadsides renders many services 
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Large General Assortment 
of Nursery Stock 


. 








A. F. Lake 
Pres. 
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We carry a complete line of Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, Fruit Tree Seed- 
lings, Forest Tree Seedlings, Ornamental Shade Trees, Ornamental 
Shrubs, Roses, Evergreens, Vines and Perennials. 


Send List of Wants for Prices. 


SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 


Shenandoah, Iowa 





R. S. Lake 
Sec.-Treas. 
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to the traveling public, but the extent to 
which the roadsides can be developed in 
this manner may be more or less limited 
by other agencies which also render a 
ublie service. These are public utilities, 
such as communication lines, electric lines, 
underground conduits, water mains, gas 
ipes and sewers. Underground utilities 
are most numerous in the vicinity of popu- 
jation centers and can usually be located 
to cause little or no interference. Through 
the open country, however, overhead lines 
are either present or are likely to be at 
some time in the future. The right to use 
the highways has been granted to public 
utilities by federal laws, state laws and 
jocal ordinances, provided such utilities 
do not interfere with the accommodation 
of traffic. In general, such a location 
provides the best means for them to serve 
the public, and unless they do interfere 
with trees or traffic, their removal from 
the highways is difficult. Although pole 
lines are undesirable from the standpoint 
of appearance, they should be given prop- 
er consideration within reasonable limits 
until some other method or location for 
distributing such services is found. 


In view of this, both present and future 
pole lines must be taken into account when 
trees are planted. Since trees cannot be 
grown successfully underneath wires, a 
space must be provided for pole lines and 
a different space designated for trees. 
Due to the relatively narrow right of way 
of most roads and the space taken up with 
the traveled way, shoulders and ditches, 
the trees, if they are to survive, must be 
planted in a straight line. The location 
of trees with respect to pole lines should 
be where they can serve their purpose 
throughout their lifetime with the least 
interference. Such a location is on the 
property line side of poles, or the poles 
should be placed between the traveled way 
and the trees. 


At first thought, this seems to detract 
from the appearance of the roadsides be- 
cause of the prominent and exposed posi- 
tion of the poles, and this may be true for 
the first few years. However, after the 
trees have reached the height of the wires, 
they form a background which renders 
the poles in the foreground practically 
unnoticed. Trees in such a location are 
most permanent because they are in the 
clear for future pavement widening. Poles, 
on the other hand, can be moved more 
easily than trees and should occupy a less 
permanent position. Also, trees located 
behind poles need be trimmed only on one 
side for wire clearance, if such trimming 
is necessary, while if they were located 
between the traveled way and the poles 
they would have to be trimmed on the one 
side to accommodate traffic and on the 
opposite side to clear the wires. In addi- 
tion to this, since poles are undesirable 
from the standpoint of appearance, they 
may fall into more serious public disfavor 
if they are thrust into the foreground 
than if they are screened from the view. 
In any event, a broad highway with trees 
at the outer limits is much safer and more 
attractive in appearance than one having 
the trees close to the traveled way. 

The planting and maintenance of trees 
near overhead lines are important and de- 
mand constant attention. Public utility 
companies can be regulated and their co- 
operation can be secured if they are fairly 
and firmly dealt with. Written permits 
should be issued for the trimming and re- 
moving of trees and for the building, re- 

or alteration of lines. The work 
done under such permits should be prop- 
erly mspected by competent men, and in 
many instances the road authorities may 





number of strong, bright branches. 
consequently extra bushy and fine. 


planted plants of all grades. 





Quality Stock in Quantity 


500,000 EASTERN-GROWN ROSES, including Hybrid Tea, Hybrid Per- 
petual, Polyantha and Climbing Roses of all the more popular, older varieties, 
also a wonderful assortment of newer sorts, all budded on that best of all 
understocks, Rosa Multiflora Japonica. 


CALIFORNIA PRIVET, 2 years old, cut back when 1 year old; hence extra 
bushy and fine; also 3-year-old plants, twice cut back, hence carrying a great 
AMOOR RIVER NORTH PRIVET, 2 years old, cut back at 1 year old; 
BERBERIS THUNBERGII, 2 years old, stocky seedlings; also 3-year trans- 
AZALEAS, almost all the more popular, hardy and semihardy varieties. 


EVERGREEN TREES in splendid assortment, including a very large supply 
of Biota Aurea Nana, Juniperus Stricta and Colorado Blue Spruce. 


LESTER C. LOVETT 


DIAMOND STATE NURSERIES 
Milford, Del. 











arrange to do this work for the companies 
at cost. 


Accommodations for Motorists. 


Another service rendered by highways 
and performed by the road authorities is 
the accommodation of motorists through 
the construction and operation of public 
comfort stations at convenient locations. 
Way stations for various purposes, includ- 
ing personal comfort and rest, have ex- 
isted along public highways since high- 
ways were first built. The modern effort 
in this direction is represented by build- 
ings which include sanitary toilets for 
men and women, safe drinking water, 
public telephones, shelter and warmth. 
Road information and free maps may also 
be made available. Unless the highway 
is of unusual width, these buildings should 
be located on land adjacent to the right 
of way. 

Such buildings are a necessity along 
heavily traveled roads, for they are not 
only a convenience, but they are highly im- 
portant from the standpoint of public 
health. The highways of today carry 
many more travelers than the railroads, 
yet railroad trains are equipped with sani- 
tary toilets and drinking water. Since it 
is practically impossible to include these 
services in automobiles, they should be 
provided along the roads by the highway 
authorities. In addition to being a con- 
venience to motorists, they prevent nui- 
sances’ being committed on private prop- 
erty and they eliminate the danger of 
disease caused by drinking impure water 
from old wells and unsafe springs. 


Signs and Stands. 


Other structures which form a _ neces- 
sary part of roadside development are 
road signs. These signs are a great help 
to motorists and should be erected to pro 
mote safe driving, to indicate routes and 
to designate places and things of interest. 

Advertising signs or billboards should 
not be permitted within the limits of the 
highway right of way. Those existing 
outside the right of way can only be con- 
trolled by zoning laws or by agreement 
with the property owners. Many adver- 


tising companies wishing to codperate 
with the roadside development movement 
have discontinued highway advertising. 
These companies should be given the 
eredit due them for their progressive 
policy. 

Billboards are highly undesirable from 
the standpoint of safety and appearance, 
and this class of encroachment also in- 
cludes unsightly filling stations, shacks, 
inferior hot-dog stands, automobile bodies 
and general dumps. If these are within 
the highway right of way, they can be re- 
moved or controlled, but if they are on 
private property, they do not fall within 
the jurisdiction of the road authorities, 
and steps must be taken by individuals 
or public-spirited organizations to abolish 
them. Properly designed and operated 
lunch stands, markets and filling stations 
are, however, desirable, and many such 
buildings are being constructed along the 
main highways. They should be located 
on adjacent private property and not on 
the highway right of way. 


Maintenance. 


The matter of continually keeping the 
roadsides within the right of way limits 
in a proper condition is the most impor- 
tant part of roadside development and is 
a direct function of the road authorities. 
This work, or the maintenance of the road- 
sides, includes the proper upkeep of every- 
thing between the roadbed and the prop- 
erty lines. The dead and dangerous limbs 
must be trimmed from existing trees, and 
dead trees must be entirely removed. 
Newly planted trees frequently need prun- 
ing as they grow in order that they may 
develop forms typical of their species. 
Trees and shrubs which have been planted 
must be cultivated until they have become 
established, and shrubs often need prun- 
ing for various reasons. 

Insects and diseases must be controlled 
by spraying at the proper seasons, and the 
necessary equipment and experienced men 
should be available for this, as well as for 
tree trimming and practical tree repair. 
The grass and weeds must be kept mowed 
to improve the appearance of the road- 
sides and to prevent ground fires. Reseed- 

(Concluded on page 15.) 








Maryland Association 


First Monthly News - Letter, Containing News and 
Plant Notes, Issued by Secretary Julian J. Chisolm 


The seeretary had a “brain throb”— 
it might be of interest to the members 
of the association if a monthly news- 
letter were inaugurated, giving, in bricf, 
news items, comments on new and in- 
teresting forms of plant material, cul- 
tural notes and “what have you.” Com- 
ments and contributions will be greatly 
appreciated. Be equally free with your 
criticisms. 

The treasurer wishes to take this op- 
portunity to thank those members who 
have codperated with him by paying 
their dues. There are still a few who 
are delinquent. It would be appreciated 
if they would make a note on their 
memorandum pad to forward a check at 
once. 

Summer Meeting. 


Put a big red circle around Wednes- 
day, August 26, on your calendar. That 
is the day of the summer meeting. 
Through the courtesy of J. E. Stoner, 
the members will be his guests at the 
Westminster Nurseries on that day. 
The meeting will be called at 10 a. m. 
Lunch and other refreshments will be 
served at noon, followed by some inter- 
esting speakers you cannot afford to 
miss and an inspection of the nursery 
grounds. Let’s have a perfect attend- 
ance! 

Plant Material. 


Quereus robur fastigiata is a colum- 
nar form of the English oak similar 
in shape to the Lombardy poplar, with- 
out the latter’s faults. An acorn plant- 
ed in 1926 is now a tree eighteen feet 
tall bearing acorns this year. In an 
exposed position, it has come through 
the past three severe winters without 
injury. About eighty per cent comes 
true to type from seéd, or it can be 
successfully grafted on the common 
white oak. The leaves are persistent 
in winter; so it will make an effective 
windbreak. This tree is well worth 
growing. 

Loropetalum chinense is an attractive 
much-branched evergreen shrub grow- 
ing to twelve feet. The white flowers, 
similar to those of the witch hazels, are 
fragrant and borne in great profusion 
in the axils of the leaves in early spring. 
It survived the past three winters with- 
out injury in this section. Propagation 
is by seed or ripened wood cuttings in 
September. It may also be grafted on 
hamamelis. Can be used as a pot plant 
for early forcing and should find ready 
sale because of its great fragrance. 

Agapanthus africanus Mooreanus is a 
dwarf form of the type, supposedly 
winter-hardy, having strap-like leaves 
and being one and one-half feet tall, with 
fair-size umbels of dark blue flowers. 

Aster Little Boy Blue is a fine early- 
blooming, very dwarf aster that forms 
small, compact pyramids completely 
covered with semidouble, deep blue flow- 
ers. Little Pink Lady is of the same 
character, except the color is deep pink. 
Purple Emperor is similar to the above, 
with flowers of a beautiful rich purple; 
the buds are very dark, and the stems 
are black purple. Snow Sprite is a type 
of A. novi-belgii with a dwarf branch- 
ing habit and flowers freely when only 
a foot high. The semidouble white 


flowers, produced in profusion down to 
the ground, appear in midseason. These 
four asters are really gems and should 
be included in every perennial collec- 
tion. 


Yellows, or Chlorosis, in Azaleas. 


There are three principal factors that 
cause yellowing, or chlorosis, in azaleas: 
Too low acidity, improper drainage and 
lack of sufficient available iron. In my 
experience, the last is the commonest 
cause of chlorosis, especially where peat 
has been used in the soil or as a mulch, 
and unless immediate steps are taken, 
the plants soon die. Let me say here 
that aluminum sulphate will not correct 
this condition, and I believe the less 
this chemical is used the better off an 
ericaceous planting is. Common flowers 
of sulphur, one or two pounds per hun- 
dred square feet, is a better and a safer 
means of maintaining a high soil 
acidity. 

When the pH runs between 4.5 and 6.0, 
with proper drainage, and chlorosis de- 
velops, it can be readily checked and 
the plants brought back to normal by 
an application of twelve ounces of fer- 
rous sulphate, technical grade crystals, 
in ten gallons of water. This solution 
is used on 300 square feet of bed area, 
thoroughly saturating the foliage of the 
plant and the soil around it. The effects 
of this chemical are exceedingly rapid, a 
noticeable change being noted in twen- 
ty-four hours. 

As soon as the foliage has returned 
to its normal color, provided the treat- 
ment has not been made too late in the 
season, a light application of an inor- 
ganic nitrogen fertilizer, such as am- 
monium sulphate, one pound to 1,000 
square feet, will greatly assist the plant 
to recover from its check. 

A further suggestion is made that if 
it is desired to feed any planting in 
which chlorosis has developed, at any 
time, all forms of organic nitrogen be 
eliminated from the fertilizer formula. 
This means cotton-seed meal, tankage, 
blood, ete. For your source of nitrogen, 
use an inorganic salt, such as urea or 
ammonium sulphate, and remember a 
little bit of these goes a long way, as 
they are powerful. Experiments over 
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a period of four years have shown that 


organic nitrogen aggravates chlorogig: 
inorganic does not. 


Triangle Planting. 


The new specifications are ready fm 
bidders on the replanting of the Ty 
angle area. The activity of the agg 
ciation in protesting against the manner 
in which the original work was exe 
cuted is largely responsible for the ney 
specifications. They call for awfully 
nice stuff—it is well worth going afte 
if you can line up the material. 

One of our executive committee, Wi. 
liam Keir, is spending the summer jy 
Europe with his family. 

At the first annual convention of th 
regional unit of the S. A. F., at Oceay 
City, the members of the nursery jp. 
dustry were conspicuous by their ab 
sence. Adolph Gude was the only nu 
eryman present. 

Julian J. Chisolm, See’y, 

A 10-AcrE tract southwest of Larned 
Kan., has been leased by W. M. Morr. 
son, J. M. Morrison and George Robjp. 
son for a nursery. 


F. E. De SELLEM has joined the (> 
lumbia & Okanogan Nursery Co., We 
natchee, Wash., according to A, T 
Gossman, president. 


THE Mount Vernon Nursery, Mout 
Vernon, Wash., has been awarded th 
contract to seed and plant the grounés 
of the Mount Vernon post office, at, 
cost of $490. 


A CHARTER was granted July 13 
Charles Fetterman, Inc., Scranton, Pa, 
to conduct a nursery and other hortieul 
tural enterprises. Charles Fetterman is 
president. 


GEORGE ZAEHRINGER has _purchasel 
from H. F. Zaehringer the Floral Ga 
den Nursery, at 2216 North Third street, 
Clinton, Ia., in which he was a partner 
for the past year. 


WiTH 1,000 shares, no par value, th 
Fairview Nurseries, Fort Wayne, Ini, 
have been incorporated by Livie Masm 
Winfree, Nettie R. Winfree, Samuel 2 
Manning and Helen B. Manning. 


WHEN a crab apple orchard was wantel 
for the site of the old greenhouses in Cen 
tral park, New York, R. E. Conley, of the 
Outpost Nurseries, Inc., Ridgefield, Com, 
bought a whole orchard at a farm new 
Tivoli, N. Y., and floated it down to Nes 
York on barges. 








Selected Colorado Blue Spruce 











i] Write for prices. 





SPECIAL OFFER 


These are all true blue specimens, four times transplanted. 
They must be moved. 


17—3 to 3% feet 
50—3' to 4 feet 
23—5 to 6 feet 


Will consider special price for the lot of 180. 


i Lake Geneva Nursery 
H Williams Bay, Wis. 


49—4 to 42 feet 
41—4% to 5 feet 
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ROADSIDES. 
«Concluded from page 13.) 
ing and resodding are also frequently 
necessary. 

Comfort stations should be given proper 
puilding maintenance, and a caretaker 
should be present at all times. Such build- 
ings can only be serviceable and desirable 
when they are kept constantly clean and 
in a sanitary condition. Necessary road 
signs should be repainted at least once 
each year, and all damage resulting from 
automobile accidents or from other causes 
should be immediately repaired. 


Organization. 


The method of organizing actually to 
carry on the work of roadside development 
depends upon the nature of the govern- 
mental unit set up for roads and the 
amount of work to be done. The improve- 
ment of the roadsides should be a part of 
the function of the designated road au- 
thority rather than a separate branch of 
public work. It should constitute a divi- 
sion of the highway department, with a 
trained municipal forester, experienced in 
practical landscape work, as its head. He 
should be capable of supervising intelli- 
gently the work in all of its phases, and 
he should employ competent help as 
needed. 

When required, a landscape architect 
should be secured to prepare and assist 
in executing planting plans. An architect 
should be employed to design roadside 
comfort stations or other buildings. Com- 
plete codperation should exist between the 
forester, landscape architect, architect 
and road engineers at all times. Road 
engineers, however, should not proceed 
with the work of roadside development un- 
aided by properly trained men in the field 
of municipal forestry or landscape archi- 
tecture. 


Results. 


The desirable results to be obtained 
through roadside development are no 
longer purely theoretical. Sufficient work 
has been done to prove that roads so 
treated have provided motorists with the 
maximum of service and have added un- 
told pleasure and enjoyment to automo- 
bile travel. Road users, however, are not 
the only recipients of benefits, for com- 
munities are made more attractive and 
abutting property is made more valuable. 
Thus, the roadsides, which truly represent 
the front yard of the nation, are being 
recognized as of extreme importance to 
everyone. 

A conerete example of what can be done 
in the way of roadside development may 
be found in the accomplishments of the 
board of county road commissioners of 
Wayne county, Mich. In Wayne county 
organized roadside development has been 
practiced since 1922. Seventy thousand 
trees, 3,500 evergreens and 146,000 shrubs 
have been planted, covering approximate- 
ly 510 miles of improved roads; 50,000 
annuals and perennials have been planted 
each year; 350,000 square yards of sod 
has been placed; all newly graded areas 
along the roadsides and center parkways 
have been seeded; 1,600 tree-trimming, 
360 tree-removal and 1,800 pole-setting 
permits have been issued; eighteen road- 
side comfort stations have been construct- 
ed, and approximately thirty miles of 
‘rnamental boulevard lights have been in- 
stalled. All existing trees are trimmed 
as found necessary; spraying is practiced 
twiee each year, and all planted material 
's constantly cultivated during the grow- 
ing season. 

At the present time 1,162 miles of high- 
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Fruit Trees 
Deciduous Trees 
Evergreen Trees 
Shrubs 

Vines 

Eyergreen Shrubs 
Roses 





Complete Nursery Supply 


Our supply is adequate, in quality stock, cover- 
ing these important departments: 


82nd Year of Dependable Service 


Small Fruits 
Hardy Perennials 


Greenhouse and 
Bedding Plants 


Bulbs and Tubers 
SEEDS 








The Storrs & Harrison Company 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO 





ways are under the jurisdiction of the 
board and are classified in two divisions 
as county roads, 475 miles, and county 
township roads, 687 miles. More than 458 
miles of county roads are paved with 
concrete, and the county township roads 
are gravel or stone. 

Approximately 178 miles, or over fifteen 
per cent of the roads under the jurisdic- 
tion of this board, are city streets, located 
in the various cities of Wayne county. 
About one-tenth of the total, or 107 miles, 
are Detroit streets and are included in 
this total. The maintenance of city streets 
by this board is financed entirely by auto- 
mobile taxes. According to a recently en- 
acted state law, all township roads within 
Wayne county are now under the control 
of the board of county road commission- 
ers, and at the end of this year all sub- 
division streets and alleys outside of in- 
corporated cities and villages are to be in- 
eluded, which amounts to about 1,150 
miles. This will bring the total miles of 
roads under the jurisdiction of this board 
to 2,312. 

To date, more than 120 bridges, each 
exceeding a span of thirty feet, have been 
built in Wayne county. These include 
three double-leaf city type  bascule 
bridges, costing approximately one mil 
lion dollars each. Seventy-one grade 
separations have been constructed, and of 


these thirteen are at highway crossings 
and the remainder at railroad crossings. 
Two occur at the intersection of super- 
highways, which carry one 204-foot high- 
way over another of equal width. 

In addition to roads, Wayne county has 
completely developed eight county parks, 
including a part of a major parkway sys 
tem, all of which is represented by a total 
of 1,200 acres. A ninth park of more than 
100 acres is now being improved. 


As with all other municipal bodies, our 
activities have been reduced to meet gen- 


eral conditions. In 1931 the budget was 
prepared on a basis of eight million dol- 
lars of receipts, whereas today this 
amounts to approximately four million, 
of which one million has been allocated 
by legislative act to retire bonds previous 
ly issued. 

Various programs of roadside develop- 
ment are now being carried on by the high- 
way authorities in many states. These 
include California, Connecticut, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Texas, Florida, Illinois, 
Louisiana, New Hampshire, New York, 
North Carolina, Wisconsin, Colorado, 
Georgia, Indiana, Minnesota, Oregon, 
Vermont and Washington. The province 
of Ontario, Canada, has been engaged in 
impreving roadsides for a number of 
years. 


Meet at Colleges 


Gatherings of New England Trade at State 
Institutions Hear Talks on Important Topics 


NURSERYMEN AT AMHERST. 


Discussion of Retail Merchandising. 


The nurserymen’s program held July 31 
on the campus of the Massachusetts State 
College, at Amberst, in connection with 
the annual farm and home week was an 
outstanding success. Not only did the 
trade, chiefly from the Connecticut valley, 
attend, but with them they brought a live 
interest in the various phases of the sub- 
ject under examination. 

This meeting was something of an ex- 
periment. It was sponsored by no par- 
ticular trade group. Its interest was nar- 
rowed down to the consideration of a 
single subject—retail merchandising. Its 
keynote was free speech and the free ex- 
pression of ideas. Its sponsors advocated 
no particular brand of uplift beyond a 
simple belief in the ancient principles of 
sound horticulture and in good business 
sportsmanship. Despite a hot day, in- 
terest was sustained throughout, and en- 
thusiasm was audibly apparent. The les- 
son which it taught will set the style for 
serious consideration of other trade prob- 
lems in similar subsequent meetings. 


Keynote Talk. 


George Graves, assistant research pro- 
fessor of nursery culture, started the 
morning with a keynote talk setting forth 
the purpose and method which the meeting 
proposed to follow. He then discussed 
the relationship between cultural practices 
and successful merchandising. His theme 
was that the first essential of any de- 
servedly successful marketing campaign 
was an honest product—a product which 
combined good material, good workman- 
ship, proper handling and other proper- 
ties which weuld enable it to live up to the 
claims made for it. He then considered 
plant materials as merchandise and de- 
plored the frequent forced violations of 
all standards under depression conditions. 
He defined a few of the properties of first- 
class plant merchandise, such as trueness 
to name and nomenclature, propagating 
and nursery practices which will enable 
woody material to reach ultimate success- 
ful development and yet be cheaply han- 
dled in its nursery stages. He then dis- 
cussed packaging and the preparation of 
material for safe handling or display 
throughout the growing season. Chief 
points were the work now being done 
toward development of a low-cost tin 
growing and shipping pot for roses, del- 
phiniums, ete., and preliminary reports on 
some trials looking toward improved ma- 
terial for burlapping soil balls. 


Cost Records. 


Fred S. Baker, of the North-Eastern 
Forestry Co., Cheshire, Conn., talked 
about costs. He had hardly started be- 
fore it became apparent that here was a 
live subject deserving a whole day’s dis- 
eussion. Mr. Baker told of the simple 
but effective system of cost records which 
his company has used since it began busi- 
ness. He pointed out that his firm had 
proved that nursery cost records are pos- 
sible, also that they may be used effec- 
tively in production control. In the dis- 
cussion which followed, Richard Wyman, 


of Bay State Nurseries, Inc., made the 
point that a cost system should not be 
mere history, but should furnish data for 
use during the active shipping season. 
His interest pointed to the need for aver- 
age costs of the several] normal operations 
through which a plant in a nursery may 
pass. Mr. Atwater, of Agawam, also 
pointed out some of the startling facts 
which cost records may reveal to any 
nurseryman. 

In the afternoon, Webster B. Brockel- 
man, of Brockelman Bros., food mer- 
chants, traced the history of high-speed 
retail food merchandising during the past 
thirty years. His conclusions were that 
individual ownership has the advantage 
today, that the profits from retailing are 
dropping, that the retailer is being forced 
into manufacturing, and that bold attrac- 
tive displays are necessary. All of which 
seems significant to the nurseryman. 


Effective Selling. 


Lester W. Needham, of the J. W. Adams 
Nursery Co., Westfield, reviewed the vari- 
ous forms of retail distribution of plant 
material and stated his belief in the dis- 
play garden or sales yard. He related his 
personal experience with this type of sell- 
ing, which is based on the fact that any 
plant will meet with the least sales re- 
sistance when it is in full flower. Mr. 
Needham then advocated a page out of 
Barnum & Bailey in that the display of 
merchandise, all of which could be pur- 
chased when seen at its best, should be 
made on a rather impressive scale. He 
outlined the type of organization, layout 
and publicity necessary to carry on such 
a set-up successfully. 

James Geehan, out of his experience 
with horticultural publicity, forcefully re- 
viewed the features of the several media. 
A catalogue should be accurate, illus- 
trated, arranged according to use-types, 
well indexed and distributed through a 
carefully evaluated mailing list. It should 
not be a mere botanical list and should 
not carry its terms and conditions of sale 
on its opening pages. Any catalogue 
should be kept alive by follow-up circulars 
or even a house organ. Mr. Geehan then 
pointed out the quick, timely and effective 
publicity to be gained by creditable flower 
show exhibits. Some information was 
given as to magazine, newspaper and radio 
as media for nursery advertising, and also 
as to the effectiveness of a speakers’ 
bureau as a means of establishing con- 
tact with garden groups. 





CONNECTICUT TRADE DAY. 


Nurserymen’s day was observed for 
the first time at Connecticut State Col- 
lege, Storrs, July 29, as part of farm 
and home week. About thirty nursery- 
men attended. 

“Garden Roses in Connecticut” was 
the title of an interesting address by 
E. A. Piester, landscape gardener for 
the Hartford park department, in 
charge of the famous Elizabeth park 
rose garden. He said comments of vis- 
itors at the garden indicate an even 
larger market for nurserymen in roses. 

Harlan P. Kelsey, of the Kelsey-High- 
lands Nursery, East Boxford, Mass., 
hailed the advance of roadside improve- 
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ment and told nurserymen a vast my 
ket was being opened by that activity 
He urged that the trade anticipate th 
need of agencies engaged in roadsi® 
work, so that there will not be give; 
opportunity for competition from py}. 
licly operated nurseries. 

Methods of breeding new varietia 
were outlined by Alex Cumming, Jr,, 9 
Bristol Nurseries, Inc., in a most inte. 
esting address on “The Development y 
New Perennials.” 

At informal business sessions, Prog. 
dent A. C. Bird, Bristol, presided in th 
morning and Vice-president Edgar y 
Brown, Hartford, in the afternom, 
Harold O. Perkins, instructor in lang 
scape gardening at the college, urgej 
the development of an arboretum at th 
college as an aid to nurserymen’s pr 
motion work. The present Connectiey 
arboretum at New London is devote 
entirely to native plants. The presiden 
was authorized to appoint a committe 
to consider the proposal. Roland — 
Patch, associate professor of floriey. 
ture, greeted the visitors. Among othe 
subjects discussed was the growing 
threat of taxation of nursery stock. 

It was voted to hold a business meet. 
ing and outing September 20 at Lak 
Compounce, Bristol. 





KENTUCKY SUMMER MEETING, 


About fifty members of the Kentucky 
State Nurserymen’s Association met st 
Paducah, August 3, at the Irvin Cobb 
hotel, to hear two addresses in th 
morning, and in the afternoon they 
were conducted on an automobile tow 
concluding with a barbecue at the hom 
of the president, Martin J. Yopp. Th 
addresses were by Howard Tilson, state 
nursery inspector, on the eradication 
of the phony peach disease and th 
Japanese beetle quarantine, and by 
Joseph Wiebe, project superintendent 
of the Butler memorial state park, Car 
rollton, on “State Parks and Private 
Gardens.” 

The automobile tour included a visit 
to Alben Barkley park, to view the new 
riverside project, and to Wickliffe, to 
inspect the “Ancient Buried City,” lh 
dian burial mounds, skeletons and relies. 

The spacious lawn of the president's 
home was the scene of an enjoyable 
barbecue, consisting of old-fashionei 
pit-barbecued mutton, and baked Ke 
tucky country ham, with all the trim 
mings and drinks. Music was furnished 
by a negro orchestra, which entertained 
with southern melodies and songs. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA BODY. 


To unite the nursery industry of 
southern California and bring about 4 
profitable level of prices, a new orgaD 
ization has been incorporated as Horti 
cultural Industries, Inc., with eightees 
American and Japanese nurserymen ® 
the board of directors. At the first 
meeting, Roy F. Wilcox, Montebello, 
was elected president, and H. J. Scherer, 
of L. B. Merrick Nurseries, Whittier, 
and S. Tanaka, of the Asahi Nursery, 
vice-presidents. Plans for the new body 
were formed through the Southern Cali 
fornia Horticultural Institute and the 
Southern California Japanese Nursery: 
men’s Association. It is hoped to fom 
a strong organizaiion of all nurseryme 
similar to the Southern California Fie 
ral Industries, Inc., which is endeavor 
ing to stabilize and unite the florists 
industry in southern California. 

Under the California unfair prt 
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weeee+++@ good supply of 
SOUR and SWEET CHERRIES 
APPLE — PEACH — PEAR 
ORNAMENTALS — ROSES 


PRIVET AMOOR NORTH 
FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 


DECIDUOUS SEEDLINGS 


Write for new TRADE LIST, 
just off the press. 

Will appreciate your WANT 
LIST. 


MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 
E. S. Welch, Pres. Shenandoah, Iowa 


“One of America’s Foremost Nurseries” 

















B QUALITY LINING-OUT STOCK @ 


dli and tr of 19 varieties 
of evergreens, maples, nut trees and fancy 
shrubs for fall delivery. 


MATHEWS-EGGERT NURSERY 
Wholesale Growers 


342 Apple Ave. 
Muskegon, Mich. 





Nursery at 
Twin Lake, Mich. 











JEWELL Wholesale 


Hardy Minnesota- grown 
Nursery Stock and Liners 


THE JEWELL NURSERY CO. 
POUCH N 


Lake City, Minnesota 











EVERGREENS 


For Seventy years growers 
of Quality Evergreens 
Lining Out Stock a Specialty 
Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 











LINING-OUT STOCK 
Connecticut Valley Grown 
Seedlings - Rooted Cuttings 
Evergreen and Deciduous 
Write for List 


C. E. WILSON & CO., INC. 


Manchester, Connecticut 














HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining-out sizes 
Also larger grades for landscaping 
Send for our wholesale catalogue 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
Largest Growers in America 


Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 











Canterbury Boxwood 


Buxus suffruticosa and B. 





Selected uniform plants: bushy and foliaged to 
center; masses of fibrous roots. Finished speci- 
mens from4inches up, ready for quick shipment. 

lower, plants larger. Ask f 


‘or special list. 
CANTERBURY NURSERIES, Inc., Box R, Easton, Md. 








tices act, passed in 1935, anyone selling 
below cost can be prosecuted and, upon 
conviction, fined up to $1,000 and im- 
prisoned up to six months; after a third 
conviction, one can be permanently en- 
joined from doing business. 

For the present, an arbitration agree- 
ment was approved for submission to 
the members, containing among other 
things agreements not to sell below cost 
and to furnish cost data. 

Through the new organization it is 
hoped to prevail upon the state depart- 
ment of agriculture to make a cost sur- 
vey of the industry without expense to 
the individual members. 

Committees on grades and standards 
of the Southern California Horticul- 
tural Institute and the Southern Cali- 
fornia Japanese Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion have completed a compilation of 
grades and standards in bulletin form, 
including minimum prices suggested for 
various items. The price list is some- 
what along the lines of the Southwest- 
ern Nurserymen’s Coéperative Associa- 
tion’s list and, while not obligatory, is 
expected to stabilize at least the lower 
levels of prices in catalogues in the 
section. 


NOVELTIES 


ASK FOR 
NEW ROSE BROADSIDE 


in four colors 


showing 


1936 NOVELTIES 


and announcing 


NEW 
LIBERAL GUARANTEE 
PLAN 

NURSERYMEN AT POUGHKEEPSIE. x 


Nationally Advertised 
Varieties 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


Newark, New York State 





The Poughkeepsie Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation was host to the Allied Retail 
Nurserymen’s Association at a one-day 
session July 14 at Woodstock Inn, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. A dinner preceded 
the regular session, which opened at 2 
and closed at 6 p. m.; at this about 
thirty persons were present. 

D. Leslie Scott, president of the 
Allied group, which includes nursery- 
men from Albany, the Hudson valley, 
Westchester, Long Island and New Jer- 
sey districts, was in charge of the 
meeting. The group considered an in- 
vitation to hold its annual convention 
August 19 and 20 in Poughkeepsie, and 
Peter J. Van Melle, of that city, secre- 
tary, was named chairman of a com- 
mittee to promote plans for the meet- 
ing. Officers of the Poughkeepsie asso- 
ciation include Stephen Bernath, presi- 
dent; Mr. Van Melle, secretary, and 
Clifford A. Rood, treasurer. H. A. Nal- 
dret, of the Long Island Nurserymen’s 
Association, was one of the speakers at 
the dinner. 











A. McGILL & SON 
FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


Our usual line of quality nursery 
stock, including Shade and Flower- 
ing Ornamental Trees and Spe- 
cialties, Fruit Tree Seedlings and 
Roses. 


Grown Right and Packed Right 


A card will bring our list of items 
that will make you some money. 














BURR’S QUALITY SEEDLINGS 


Ampelopsis Veitchii and Barberry 
Thunbergii Seedlings. Extra fine quality 
at right price. 

Complete line of 


PITKIN, JR., SUCCEEDS FATHER. 


Carrying on in a post made vacant 
by the death of his father, the late 
William Pitkin, William Pitkin, Jr., has 
been elected to the presidency of the 
Chase Bros. Co., Rochester, N. Y., it 
has been announced by the firm’s board 
of directors. 

Mr. Pitkin is a grandson of Lewis 
Chase, one of the founders of the com- 
pany in 1857. His father, until his 
death July 21, had been head of the 
organization since 1912. The new presi- 
dent has been associated with the firm 
for some time as a member of its board 
of directors and executive committee. 


general nursery 
stock Let us quote you on your re- 
quirements. 


c.R. BURR & CO., INC. 


Manchester, Conn. 











Princeton Nurseries 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 














THE May Seed & Nursery Co., Shenan- 
doah, Ia., has purchased the radio sta- 
tion KGBZ at York, Neb., and thus 
obtained full time operation on the 
wave length it previously shared with : 
the York station. The latter will be Fruit Trees 
permanently silent. The towers and Shrubs 
equipment have been dismantled and Send Wet of requirements for epesial prices 
the building sold. 


MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO. 
Est. 1884 Dansville, N.Y. 400 acres 


Have complete line of 
Ornamentals 


Evergreens 











Coming Meetings 


Announcements of Approaching Events 


THE MONTH’S MEETINGS. 


August 17 and 18, Virginia Nursery- 
men’s Association, Monticello hotel, 
Charlottesville, Va. 

August 18, New Jersey Association of 
Nurserymen, Perona’s farm, on Lake 
Lenape road between Andover and 
Sparta. 

August 20, New York State Nursery- 
men’s Association, at state agricultural 
experiment station, Geneva. 

August 20 and 21, Lake County Nurs- 
erymen’s Association, Parmly hotel, 
Painesville, O. 

August 20 and 21, South Dakota Nurs- 
erymen’s Association, Fargo, N. D. 

August 26, Maryland Nurserymen’s 
Association, Westminster Nurseries, 
Westminster. 

August 26 and 27, Southern Nursery- 
men’s Association, Columbus hotel, 
Miami, Fla. 

August 31, Alabama State Nursery- 
men’s Association, Hotel Jefferson 
Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 





NEW JERSEY SUMMER MEETING. 


The summer meeting of the New Jer- 
sey Association of Nurserymen was 
postponed to August 18, at Perona’s 
farm, on Lake Lenape road between 
Andover and Sparta, N. J. Luncheon 
is set for 12:30 and a chicken dinner 
for 5:30 p. m. The program committee 
has extended itself to arrange for a 
good time. 





EASTERN COUNCIL TO MEET. 


Representatives of nurserymen’s or- 
ganizations from New England states, 
New York, Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey will assemble at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., August 19 and 20, for the annual 
convention of the Council of Eastern 
Nurserymen. 

An executive meeting of delegates 
will be held at the Nelson House at 
7:30 p. m., August 19, and visitors to 
the sessions will be entertained at the 
Nelsun House by the Allied Nursery- 
men’s Association. 

August 20 a general meeting of the 
membership will be held at Millbrook 
Inn, with a business meeting at 9:30 
a. m. and luncheon at 1 p. m. J. Howes 
Humphreys, of the Andorra Nurseries, 
Philadelphia, will be the principal 
speaker at the morning session. 

That afternoon the visiting nursery- 
men will make a tour of inspection of 
Vassar College grounds under the direc- 
tion of H. E. Downer, superintendent 
of grounds at the college. 





LAKE COUNTY TO ENTERTAIN. 


The Lake County Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation will entertain the Ohio State 
Nurserymen’s Association and _ the 
Western Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation at Keener’s Inn, North Perry, 
O., August 20 and 21. 

“There will be a well balanced pro- 
gram, and any out-of-state nursery- 
men who can attend are cordially in- 
vited,” states President Paul J. Schu- 
maker. “Those who were unable to at- 
tend the national convention at Dallas 
should come to hear Ben Greening, of 


the Greening Nursery Co., Monroe, 
Mich., discuss prices and business con- 
ditions for the coming year.” 

On the morning of August 20, nurs- 
erymen will register at the Parmly 
hotel, Painesville. At 1:30 p. m. they 
will meet at North Perry, where a soft 
ball game will be played at 3 p. m. 
between one team of Lake county 
nurserymen and another team composed 
of those from other parts of the state. 
This will be followed by swimming and 
other sports. A chicken dinner at $1 
per plate will be served at 7 p. m., 
and dancing will begin at 9 o’clock. 

The following day, August 21, will be 
taken up by visits to the numerous 
nurseries in the vicinity. 

The officers of the Lake County Nurs- 
erymen’s Association are: President, 
Paul J. Schumaker, Perry; vice-presi- 
dent, R. P. Cook, Geneva; treasurer, 
Charles Kallay, Painesville; secretary, 
D. E. Cone, Perry. 





PREPARE AT SAN JOSE. 


Californians Expect 500 at Convention. 


Plans are virtually completed for the 
combined convention of the Pacific 
Coast Association of Nurserymen and 
the California Association of Nursery- 
men to be held in the new Civie Audi- 
torium at San Jose, Cal., September 17 
to 19. The Central California Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen will be host at this 
important gathering, which is expected 
to draw more than 500 persons. 

Attendance is not limited to members 
of these associations, invitations having 
been sent to over 1,500 nurserymen on 
the Pacific coast. The registration fee 
will be $3. 

In addition to the worth-while and 
instructive program planned, covering 
subjects of real value to nurserymen, 
surprise features will be injected into 
each session to liven the proceedings 
and to provide much good-fellowship. 
This part of the program is in the charge 
of George C. Roeding, Jr., Niles, Cal. 
R. D. Hartman, San Jose, is general 
chairman and invites correspondence 
from everyone who has a suggestion to 
offer that will make the convention of 
more value and interest. His address 
is P. O. Box 231, San Jose, Cal. 

One of the outstanding entertainment 
features will be a baseball game between 
northerners and southerners. E. “Mike” 
Dering, of Peterson & Dering, Inc., Scap- 
poose, Ore., will be captain of the north- 
ern team and plans some stiff competi- 
tion for the southerners. At the time 
of going to press, the other members of 
the teams were not known. 


Program in Detail. 


The members of the various conven- 
tion committees were published in the 
July 15 issue. The tentative detailed 
program, subject to changes, follows: 

THURSDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 17. 

Convention called to order by H. A. Marks, 
president of the California Association of Nurs- 
erymen, in the Montgomery theater, Civic Audi- 


torium. 
Address of welcome, by C. B. 
by R. D. Hart- 


manager. 
Outline of program schedule, 

man, president of the Pacific Coast Association of 

Nurserymen. 


Members of the Pacific Coast Association of 
Nurserymen will withdraw for a private business 


Goodwin, city 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


session in the dance hall. 
ciation will hold its 
Montgomery theater. 
Luncheon for all men visitors in 
ballroom of the Hotel St. Claire. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 

Both associations to meet in joint session 

Report of standing committees. : 

“Uniform Grading,’’ by Hon. A. A. Brot 
director of agriculture. 

THURSDAY EVENING. ! 

Bank night with surprises, Montgomery ty, 
ater. 

“Night in Hawaii,”” moving pictures in col 
by George C. Roeding, Jr. 4 

Plant clinic. 

FRIDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 138. 

Joint session in Montgomery theater, called y 
order by R. D. Hartman. 

“Cost Survey as Applied to the Nursery Bug. 
ness,"" by C. B. Hutchison, dean of the colle 
of agriculture, University of California, Berke 

“Collections and Credit,’’ by an authority frog 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 

Joint session in Montgomery theater, Rp 
Hartman, chairman. 

““Ornamentals—Northern Group,’ by W. 3 
Clarke, San Jose. 

‘‘Ornamentals—Southern by Hug 
Evans, Santa Monica. 

“Patented Roses,’’ by Dr. J. H. Nicolas » 
Clarence Perkins, of the Jackson & Perkins (. 
Newark, N. Y. 

“Fruit Trees,"’ by Wayne McGill, Fairview 


The California 
business session a4 


the larg. 


Group,”’ 


Ore. 

‘Advertising and Selling.” 

FRIDAY EVENING. 

Banquet at the Hotel St. Claire. 

SATURDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 19. 

Each association to meet separately for ele. 
tion of officers and other official business, ey 
ing the convention. 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 

Gather at Alum Rock park for program ¢ 

sports and barbecue. 





TEXAS CONVENTION PLANS. 


Meet at Austin Next Month. 


Preparations for an outstanding pro 
gram are under way for the ann 
convention of the Texas Association of 
Nurserymen, at Austin, September ! 
and 3. 

It will be remembered that the Texw 
Association of Nurserymen was rw 
organized and held its thirty-fifth a 
nual meeting last season, after having 
been dormant for some time in its a 
tivities. J. M. Ramsey, of Ramsey’ 
Austin Nursery, is president, and Le 
Mosty, Center Point, is _ secretary- 
treasurer. 

While many interesting topics wil 
appear on the program, of outstandig 
interest is the legislative work to k 
accomplished during the spring sessio 
of the legislature, and considerable dis 
cussion along this line will be heari 
during this annual meeting. 

The entire thoughts of this associa 
tion until recently were bent towarl 
holding a successful A. A. N. conver 
tion at Dallas. With that conventin 
over, attention will now be directel 
to the program, entertainment and ge 
eral plans of the state convention. 

O. S. Gray, Arlington, chairman @ 
the membership committee, will co 
duct a campaign during the next fer 
weeks. Even though he will solicit onlt 
Texas nurserymen as members, the # 
sociation invites membership from num 
erymen outside the state. The dues ar 
$3 per year, and the association 10 
has approximately 100 members. 


Program Suggestions Requested. 


The people of Texas are known to} 
big-hearted, and such is true wit 
J. Murray Ramsey, president of t 
Texas Association of Nurserymen, whe 
he extends an invitation to the me 
bers for suggestions on topics of p& 
ticular interest to be included in ™ 
convention program. 

As Mr. Ramsey explains, the Tem 
Association of Nurserymen is compose! 
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20,000 CHERRY, Montmorency and 
Early Seehenanm, 2-year, XX 
and ¢é Inch 

5,000 SPIR-ZA, Vanhouttel, 3 to 4 feet 
and 4 to 5 feet. 

25,000 ELMS, American, Vase and Mo- 
1 transplanted, up to 4 


10,000 Norway, transplanted 
up to 2% inches. 
3.000 ARBOR-VIT2, Pyramidalis, up 
to 8 feet. 
400 PINE, Mugho, from 2 to 4 feet. 
1,000 SPRUCE, Norway, sheared, none 
better, 3 to 6 feet. 
600 JUNIPER, Pfitzer’s, 5 to 8 feet 
spread, pooaesee. 
3,000 sane s. prestonm, and 
NRTINOSPORAS. 4 to 7 feet. 


Send for list on many other items. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS, Inc. 


Bridgeport, Indiana 


Largest | ed in Established 
Indiana. 1876. 











New Rose 
TEXAS CENTENNIAL 


(Red Hoover) 


Plant Patent No. 162 


Ask for color illustration 
and prices. 


Also for our general list 
of roses. 


DIXIE ROSE NURSERY 


Tyler, Texas 











Milton Nursery Co. 
Milton, Oregon 


Maple, in assortment for Parks, Ceme- 


teries, Subdivisions and Landscape 
Work. Birch in variety, Hawthorn and 
other Ornamental and Shade Trees. 


Seedlings, Fruit and Shade Trees, in 
assortment. 


Ample and Complete Stocks. 


Car lot shipments at reasonable freight rates. 











OREGON-GROWN 
ROSEBUSHES 
Send for List 


PETERSON & DERING, Inc. 
Wholesale Rose Growers 
SCAPPOOSE, OREGON 











ORENCO NURSERY CO. 


Orenco, Oregon 
Wholesale Growers 


Fruit, Shade, Flowering Ornamental 
Trees, Fruit-tree Seedlings, Roses, Etc. 
Very complete line of quolity stock 








-—NORWAY MAPLE 
Each Per 10 Per 100 
$0. 6. ay 00 
-'o 0, 3.00 

1.65 15. 135.00 

20 185.00 

pe 35.00 
Write for copy of Cc ‘omplete Wholesale List 





Waynesboro Nurseries. Ine. 
Waynesboro, Va. 


a 








of the nurserymen of the state, and it 
is organized to benefit its members; 
hence, he is offering an opportunity to 
the membership and any nurserymen in 
the state to suggest topics for the pro- 
gram which will be of special interest 
to them and others. Mr. Ramsey has 
also asked for speakers. If you know 
anyone who is well versed in a particu- 
lar topic, make a recommendation to 
Mr. Ramsey. 

Suggestions from members and non- 
members will both be weleome. If you 
are not a member, you are especially 
invited to become a member today. Every 
nurseryman interested in the activities 
within his state should have a part in 
and lend his full support to the efforts 
of the association. 

Miss Wilma Gunter, Chairman, 
Publicity Committee. 


TEXAS ROSE FESTIVAL. 


Tentative plans for the fourth annual 
Texas rose festival, at Tyler, October 
2 to 6, include the coronation of the 
Texas rose queen, an intersectional foot- 
ball game between Baylor University 
and Centenary University, daily tours 
of the rose gardens, a sacred concert 
and vesper service, a historical pageant 
with a cast of 700 persons, a mammoth 
floral parade and an illustrated lee- 
ture on rose culture by Dr. J. Horace 
MeFarland, editor of the American 
Rose Annual. 

Approximately 500 varieties of roses 
will be displayed at a show open to the 
publie this year. The 1936 rose show 
will be patterned after the rose garden 
located in Radio City, New York. The 
Tyler nursery area furnishes more than 
one-third of the nation’s supply of rose- 
bushes and ships approximately 7,000,- 
000 bushes each year. 

W. S. Hanley, president of the Texas 
rose festival, reports that reservations 
are coming in daily from practically 
every state in the union. Tyler patrons 
are making plans to make the rose fes- 
tival, this centennial vear, the greatest 
show ever held. 


PLANTS FOR DALLAS FAIR. 


Many people, and particularly nurs- 
erymen and florists, who have visited 
the Texas centennial exposition at 
Dallas have been greatly disappointed 
upon visiting the Hall of Horticulture 
in not finding beautiful and rare speci- 
mens of Texas trees, shrubs, flowers, 
ete., in and around the building. 

Many of these people will be inter- 
ested in knowing that during the past 
few days concerted efforts have been 
made to have the building and the 
grounds adjacent thereto filled with 
plants indigenous to the state and of 
special interest to horticulturists who 
visit that section of the grounds. 

Through the efforts of the centennial 
officials and W. Keith Maxwell, plans 
have been made for a naturalistic rock 
garden in the center of the grounds 
back of the Hall of Horticulture. At 
the east end of the grounds, a summer- 
house will be constructed in the garden 
as the second motif point and vista. 

Heavy borders of the most gorgeous 
specimens Texas can produce will be 
used about the grounds, and as another 
feature, typical gardens of east, west, 
north and south Texas will be con- 
structed under the direction of the 
landscape engineer. The solarium will 





Surplus Lining- 
Out Stock! 


2000 Juniperus Depressa Plumosa (An- 
dorra Juniper), 3-year, fleld-grown, 12 
to 15 ins. spread. $15.00 per 100 

2000 Retinispora Plumosa Aurea, 3- 
year, field-grown, sheared, 18 to 24 ins. 
$15.00 per 100 

1000 Retinispora Plumosa Aurea, 2-year, 
fleld-grown, cut back, 15 to 18 ins. 
$12.00 per 100. 

1000 Retinispora Squarrosa Veitchii, 2- 
year, field-grown. $12.00 per 100 
1000 =6Retinispora Lutescens, 
field-grown. $12.00 per 100. 
Austrian Pine, 3 to 4 feet, heavy, bare 
rooted, $3500 per 100. Balled and Bur- 
lapped, $45.00 per 100. Pines shipped 
only within the Japanese Beetle area 


Cash with orders, please 


NEW MARKET 


PERENNIAL GARDENS 
113 Randolph Road 


omens New Market, N. J. a 


2-year, 











Evergreens, Broad-leaved Evergreens, 
Deciduous and Ornamental Trees, 
Flowering Shrubs, Barberry, Privet, 
Hardy Perennials and Rock Plants - - 
Fruit Trees aod Small Fruits - - 
Lining-out Stock. 


PEACH TREES 


A fine genera! line, including a 
large supply of Elberta, Golden 
Jubilee and South Havea. 


Write for quotations and our Wholesale Trade 
List. 


The WESTMINSTER NURSERY 


Established 1893 Westminster, Maryland 











CONTRACT 


with us for your 
PEACH TREES 
Now Booking Contracts for Fall 


HOWARD — HICKORY CO. 
Hickory, N. C. 











PEACH PITS 


OUR PITS COMPARE FAVORABLY 
WITH THE BEST 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


Hogansville, Georgia 











Peach Seed and Peach Trees 


Write for prices Large acreage of 
nursery stock Will appreciate your 
want list. 


SOUTHERN NURSERY CO. 


Winchester, Tenn. 














We have 
Assorted Peach Trees 
for fall 
on sale or exchange 


Blountville Nurseries, Inc. 
Blountville. Tenn. 
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be filled with tropical and subtropical 
flora of south Texas. 

The Griffing Nurseries, Beaumont, 
have agreed to furnish the trees and 
shrubs for the aforementioned features, 
and the Lang Floral Co., Dallas, will 
furnish the flowers and bedding plants. 
The Millsap Rock Co. will supply the 
stone for the naturalistic rock garden. 

It has been suggested that a massive 
rose garden be planted in front of the 
horticultural building to afford the vis- 
itors to the state and the centennial an 
idea of what Texas roses are like. 

W. C. Griffing and George Preston 
have been appointed as a committee to 
secure other horticultural exhibits for 
the building and grounds. Anyone in- 
terested in securing free space for an 
exhibit should contact either W. C. 
Griffing, Griffing Nurseries, Beaumont, 
or George Preston, 1214 Main street, 
Dallas. 

The centennial officials are eager to 
have all branches of the horticultural 


trade represented in the building and 
grounds, and those interested should take 
such steps as are necessary to get their 
exhibits placed early in September and 
not later than September 15. 


SHADE TREE CONFERENCE. 


Twelfth Meeting at Boston. 


The twelfth meeting of the National 
Shade Tree Conference will be held at 
the Statler hotel, Boston, Mass., Sep- 
tember 2 to 4. H. L. Frost is general 
chairman of the local committee, being 
assisted by B. L. Brittain, in charge of 
entertainment; A. W. Dodge, demon- 
strations; Dr. J. H. Faull, educational 
features; M. W. Heath, banquet; R. E. 
Henderson, properties; R. 8. Herndon, 
transportation; E. W. Higgins, commer- 
cial exhibits; R. D. Lowden, registra- 
tion, and R. S. O’Shea, publicity. 

The present officers of the National 
Shade Tree Conference are: President, 
Dr. R. P. Marshall, New Haven, Conn.; 
vice-president, Dr. C. C. Hamilton, New 
Brunswick, N. J.; secretary-treasurer, 
Dr. R. P. White, New Brunswick, N. J., 
and executive committee, C. F. Irish, 
Cleveland, O.; H. L. Frost, Arlington, 
Mass., and H. M. Van Wormer, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

The program arranged for the Boston 
meeting follows: 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2. 
Registration, mezzanine floor, Statler hotel. 
Address of welcome, by Hon. F. W. Mans- 

field, mayor, Boston, Mass. 

Response, by President Marshall. 

“Forest Insects of New England,’’ by H. B. 
Pierson, state entomologist of Maine. 

“Observations on Tree Preservation Practices 
on the Western Coast,”’ by R. M. Weakley, 
Warren, Pa. 

“Summary of the Dutch Elm Disease Eradi- 
cation Project,’’ by W. H. Rankin, of the New 
York bureau of plant industry, White Plains, 
ae 


Business meeting, Georgian room, Statler hotel 
WEDNESDAY, P. M., SEPTEMBER 2. 
‘Pathological Studies on Beech at the Arnold 
Arboretum,’’ by Dr. J. H. Faull, of the Arnold 

Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

“Bracing Materials and Methods,”’ by A 
Robert Thompson, of the park service, United 
wy Department of the Interior, Washington, 
» Cc. 

“Lightning Damage to Shade Trees,’’ by A 
W. Dodge, Cambridge, Mass. 

“Ohio Shade Tree Fertilization Experiments,” 
by Dr. L. C. Chadwick, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, 0. 

“Legislation Pertaining to Shade Trees,"’ a dis 
cussion led by O. W. Spicer, chairman of the 
legislative committee, National Shade Tree Con 
ference. 

Group meetings, as arranged, will be 
the evening. 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 3. 

“Shade Tree Diseases of New England,’’ by 
Malcolm A. McKenzie, Massachusetts State Col 
lege, Amherst. 
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“Shade Tree Diseases of Michigan,’’ by For- 
rest C. Strong, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

““Cytospora Canker of Spruce,’’ by C. J. Gil- 
gut, Massachusetts State College, Amherst 

‘*‘Larch Canker,’’ by G. G. Hahn, of the divi 
sion of forest pathology, U. 8S. D. A., New Haven, 
Conn. 

“Verticillium Root Disease of American Elm," 
by L. R. Tehon, of the Illinois Natural History 
Survey, Urbana, Ill., and H. L. Jacobs, Kent, 0 

“Cephalosporium Wilt of Elm,’’ by D. B 
Creager, of Harvard University, Cambridge 

Busses leave at 12 o'clock noon, for demon 
stration of shade tree equipment by commercial 
members, with lunch at Waltham, Mass 

“The Restoration of Williamsburg,”’ an ad 
dress by Sidney N. Shurcliff, introduced by Wil 
liam P. Long, superintendent of parks, Boston, 
will be presented at 8 p. m. in the Georgian 
room, Statler hotel. 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 4 

“European Spruce Sawfly."’ by H. J. Mac- 
Aloney, of the bureau of entomology and plant 
quarantine, Washington, D. C. 

‘Identification of Insect Injury,’’ by Dr. C. C 
Hamilton, of the New Jersey agricultural ex 
periment station, New Brunswick, N. J 

**Possibilities of Dusting Shade Trees for Pest 
Control,"” by G. EK. Van Gundia, Middleport, 
a 


“Distribution of Arsenicals from the Air,’’ by 
E. H. Francis, of the national park service, 
Morristown, N. J 

“Frost Cracks,” a 
Witte, of the Essex 
Newark, N. J 

Final business meeting 

Busses will leave for the Arnold Arboretum at 
2p. m 

The annual banquet will be 
Georgian room of the Statler hotel at 7 p. m 

A special program for the ladies at 
tending the meeting has been arranged. 
They will register on the mezzanine floor 
of the Statler hotel, Wednesday morn 
ing, September 2. In the afternoon a 
trip will be made to Lexington and Con- 
cord over the route traveled by Paul 
Revere. 

From 10 a. m. until 6 p. m. Thursday 
will be taken up by a trip to Plymouth, 
going by bus and returning by boat or 
vice versa. Educational tours, including 
the inspection of the famous glass flow- 
ers in the Harvard museum, are sched- 
uled for Friday morning, with an inspec- 
tion of the Arnold Arboretum in the 
afternoon. The annual banquet and 
dance at the hotel will complete the 
ladies’ activities. 


discussion led by C r 
county park commission, 


NUT GROWERS TO MEET. 


The Northern Nut Growers’ Associa 
tion will hold its twenty-seventh annual 
meeting at Geneva, N. Y., September 14 
to 16. Papers will be presented on many 
phases of nut culture by authorities from 


held in the 
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many parts of the country. An exhib 
of nuts will be shown. The filbert ang 
fruit plantings of the experiment statig 
will be visited, and on the third day a figg 
trip to the nut plantings of the College 
of agriculture at Ithaca is scheduled, 

September 17, the annual meeting and 
fruit exhibit of the New York State Pry 
Testing Coéperative Association will 
held, and fruit breeders from  severy 
states will discuss new varieties. 

All persons interested in nut culture @ 
new fruits are invited to attend the» 
meetings. 

Complete programs of both Meetings 
may be had by applying to G. L. Slate 
secretary, Northern Nut Growers’ Aggogijg. 
tion, Geneva, N. Y. 





AZALEAS AT RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


To see the activities now going fo 
ward at the extensive nurseries of Bob. 
bink & Atkins, at Rutherford and x 
Clifton, N. J., is well worth a day: 
time to anyone interested in the trade 
Much of the work is directed to th 
propagation and growing on of azaleg 
of all classes. 

This observer had gone to see sever) 
houses of Araucaria excelsa, or Norfok 
Island pine, reputed to be the fines 
raised in years; the plants really were per 
fection. Coming out of these houses, he 
was attracted to several immense ten} 
like structures, each of them, he found at 
later, measuring 150x350 feet and covere 
both at the sides and on the top with 
white protecting cloth. 

His curiosity aroused, 
down to investigate, for visitors ay 
always welcomed at the Bobbink é 
Atkins nurseries. Here he met Prospe 
Ghysels, the man responsible for th 
production of the enormous quantities 
of azaleas by Bobbink & Atkins. M& 
Ghysels explained that the tent-lik 
temporary structures were erected t 
shade the plants, to protect them from i» 
sects and to insure progressive growth 
through regular watering by the im 
gation system installed in each stro 
ture. 

One of the cloth houses was entirely 
filled with plants of the new class of 
azaleas developed through crossbred 
ing and hybridization by Lambertus { 


he walked 





re) 


Cloth Inclosures of Azaleas at Bobbink & Atkins Nurseries, Rutherford, N. J. 
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ATTENTION 


NURSERY MEN! 
Spray with, and 


recommend 


IMP. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 


Use 1 part with 25 to 40 
parts of water 


Ask your nearest seedsman, or 
write for literature. 


THE AMERICAN COLOR 
AND CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St. Boston, Mass. 








(The Upright Japanese Yew) 
We Have the Largest Single Block in 
. America 
This stock was grown especially for 
Hedges and will make a good hedge in 
one year’s time. 
The plants, several times transplanted 
and closely sheared, are compact and 
bushy 
OTHER LEADERS: Hardy Azaleas, Rho- 
dedendron Grafted hybrids, Magnolias, 
Cornus florida rubra, Prunus subhirtella 
pendula. 
Visit our 500-acre Nurseries at Valley 
Road, Clifton, N. J., between Paterson 
and Montclair: also our Greenhouses 
at Rutherford, N. J. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Rutherford, N. J. 


-Taxus Cuspidata Capitata— 











Up-to-date information 
on germinating 


TREE & SHRUB SEEDS 


Dr. L. C. Chadwick's articles on “Im- 
proved Practices in Propagation by 
Seed,” reprinted from The American 
Nurseryman. 
Price 25¢c (postpaid) 
HERBST BROTHERS 
92 Warren St. New York, N. Y. 


Write for free Tree and Shrub Seed 
gue containing flower and vege- 
table seeds attractively priced. 











MORE 
PROSPECTS 


mean better prices and larger sales. 


You can get them by 
advertising stock in 


THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











NURSERY TOOLS 


Nursery Spades, Kunde Knives and 
Pruning Shears, Budding and Grafting 
Supplies. Free 88-page Catalogue. 


A.M. LEONARD & SON 
Piqua - Ohio 





a 








Bobbink, founder of the business, who 
is noted as a frosarian and plant 
breeder. This distinct type has been 
named A. Rutherfordiana, and it caused 
a great sensation when first shown to 
the trade last December. Since then, it 
has been awarded gold medals by sev- 
eral of the leading florists’ societies. 

This was only a small part of the 
area used for the growing of azaleas. 
Adjoining it was another cloth house the 
same size for the Belgian forcing type 
of azaleas, which now are to be had in 
pink, orange, salmon, cerise, lavender, 
searlet and crimson, with the addition 
of white and variegated flowers. 

The observer noted that five classes 
of deciduous azaleas and four classes of 
evergreen azaleas were being grown in 
varieties that were bewildering to one 
not versed in azalea lore. Of course, 
none of the varieties were in flower, 
but the labels caused the observer to con 
jure visions of the lovely evergreen azaleas 
which were exhibited by Bobbink & 
Atkins at the New York flower show. 

Also reminiscent of the flower shows 
were the labels of many of the hardy 
Japanese azaleas; Hinodegiri, covered 
at flowering time with flaming scarlet 
flowers, of broad, low-growing habit, is 
being grown here in four sizes; Hino- 
mayo, of the same habit of growth, but 
with flowers of soft pink, is being 
grown in quantities, also Maxwellii, with 
large carmine red flowers. Mr. Ghysels 
said that last season they were not able 
to supply the demand for Maxwellii, but 
viewing the quantity growing in sev- 
eral sizes and the preparations being 
made to grow still more, it seemed to 
this observer that there would be plenty 
to go around next year. However, Mr. 
Ghysels predicts an increasing demand 
for azaleas for years to come. 

Not far away from the azalea sec- 
tion are plantings of the roses. They 
have as many as 1,000 varieties grow- 
ing at the nurseries at Rutherford, 
Clifton and Paterson, N. J. They are 
now past their best, but the hybrid 
teas, Pernetianas, and polyanthas, both 
bush and climbing, are putting forth 
new buds, and soon there will be an- 
other glorious display. 

The observer noted that many of the 
larger greenhouses were empty and that 
new soil was being shoveled in; prepara- 
tions for propagation on a large scale were 
being made. 





HORTICULTURAL EXPOSITION. 


Charles Fiore, Prairie View, Ill, was 
recently appointed a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the International 
Horticultural Exposition to represent the 
interests of nurserymen. 

The exhibition will be staged Septem- 
ber 12 to 20 in the International Amphi- 
theater, Chicago, being financed and 
sponsored by the Union Stock Yard & 
Transit Co. A premium fund of $6,500 
has been allocated for commercial cut 
flowers, plants and nursery stock. 


THE Southland Rose Nurseries, Inc., 
Tyler, Tex., was recently incorporated 
by W. D. Dyess, C. J. Landen and O. 8. 
Herring. The capital stock is $5,000. 


THE offices of Waynesboro Nurseries, 
Ine., Waynesboro, Va., have been moved 
from the Citizen-Waynesboro Bank & 
Trust Co. building to the Barger & Bran- 
aman building. This firm, headed by 
E. M. Quillen, recently purchased the 
holdings of the Titus Nursery Co. 
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KILL WEEDS .... 
with FIRE 


Aeroil Burner positively kills ALL 
weeds—once and for all! Used by 
thousands of practical nurserymen, 
gardeners and florists to sterilize soil, 
burn tree stumps, destroy insect pests, 
fungus and 101 other uses. 

Easy to use, economical. 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE! 
. One-year guarantee. 
Write for Free Folder 

183N. 


AEROIL BURNER CO., INC. 
es 


WEST NEW YORK 
NEW JERSEY 








VARIETIES of IRISES 
Asse.:cved cslers — 


Assorted colors 
Retail prices up te $3 
Have Cash coming in Every Month 
@5 Send for Catalogue of 76% varieties of 
Pay irises and 513 varieties of Peonies 


VAN WERT, OHIO 











PROFITABLE PEONIES 


Best Varieties Attractive Prices 
Fine Quality Roots, liberally graded. 
25th Annual Catalogue ready. 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 


Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911 
Berlin, Maryland 














HERBACEOUS AND 
TREE PEONIES 
Newest Hybrid Lilacs and other 
Specialties. Ask for price list. 
The Cottage Gardens 
Lansing. Mich. 








GENTIANA ACAULIS CLUSII 


Plant now for next spring blooms. 
Hardy and of easy culture. 

Per 10 Per 100 
2 to 4 crowns... $1.75 $15.00 
5 to 6 crowns.. 2.50 20.00 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 


Maplewood, A-21, Oregon. 











Latham and Chief 
RASPBERRIES 


‘*Mosaic-Free’’ Plants - Good Roots 


ANDREWS NURSERY 


Faribault Minn. 














Small Fruit Plants 
Evergreens — Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 
Send for Complete Trade List 
SCARFF’S NURSERIES 


New Carlisle, O. 
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HORTICULTURAL COLOR CHART. 


Publication is said to be near of the 
“Horticultural Color Chart” that has been 
in course of preparation for some time 
by the Royal Horticultural Society of 
England. The work is under the direction 
of a committee of the society and Robert 
F. Wilson, art director of the British 
color council. Aims of the committee have 
been to offer a chart in handy form, with 
a wide range of colors, at a low price. 

After examination of the “Répertoire 
de Couleurs” (Oberthur et Dauthenay) 
and Ridgway’s color standards (both 
books out of print), it was thought pos- 
sible to produce a book containing 100 
colors, each with four tones, making a 
total of 400 tones. In proportion to the 
popularity and success of this proposed 
chart, it is the intention to produce a 
supplementary section of an additional 
100 colors, giving a further 400 tones, 
which would be so prepared as to be 
easily interpolated in the first section, 
making two volumes with a total of 200 
eolors and 800 tones. The volumes will 
be royal octavo and the plates either loose 
in the cover or held by a loose-leaf bind- 
ing system. 

The deseriptive matter on each plate 
will include the name of the color, that 
is, the standard name given by the British 
color council being the name applied to 
the color for whatever purposes the color 
may be used in any and every business. 
These names will also be rendered in 
French, German, Italian and Spanish. A 








SITUATION WANTED 


Widely known nursery executive; valu- 
able sales contacts; administrative 
management; cost engineering; land- 
scaping appraisal and estimating; de- 
sires connection with reliable concern 
Wholesale or retail. Location middle 
west preferred. 

Address No. 40, c/o American Nursery- 
man, 508 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











SITUATION WANTED 


14 years’ experience tree surgery, landscape plant- 
ing and lawn improvement. Care and maintenance 
of trees, shrubs, evergreens and lawns. Want con- 
nection with nursery, estate, country club or tree 
expert. Married. good references. Address No. 39. 
c/o American Nurseryman, 508 S. Dearborn St.. 
Chicago, Ill 











FOR SALE 


located at Orinda, Calif.. 
promising territory in the East Bay section. easily 
accessible through new Broadway tunnel and San 


Nursery, the most 


Francisco bay bridge. A real opportunity for 
man well qualified, young and industrious. Sick- 
ness compels to vacate. 

Principals only considered. Write owner for 
full details. Box 727, Orinda, Calif. 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











Daffodils, superior quality bulbs, field-run 
stock; special price for July and August only. 
Van Waveren’s Giant, $17.00; King Alfred, 
$9.50; Golden Spur, $9.00; Victoria, $6.00 per bu. 
Vito Conenna Bulb Farm, Snohomish, Wash. 

Unrooted Cuttings — Arbor-vite®: Berck- 
mans’, Baker's, Bonita and Compacta. Juni- 
per: Pfitzer’s, Greek, Variegated. Genuine 
Waxleaf Ligustrum, Pittosporum, Abe- 
lia, Gardenia, Photinia, Yaupon, Viburnum 
Tinus and Elewagnus. Ready now. Write. 

Pigford Nurseries, Lumberton, Miss. 

Retinisporas—To sales ground operators, 
landscape contractors and all those who 
handle nursery stock in quantity, we offer 
finished plants in Retinispora Plumosa, 
Plumosa Aurea, Pisifera and Filifera. Also 
a few hundred Juniperus Ashfordii. All have 
been sheared and are first-class plants. Sizes 
run from 4 to 5 to 7 to 8 feet. Can furnish 
several cars. These plants will be priced very 
reasonably in car lots for future shipment 
Cash only 

Mount Nurseries, College Park, Ga 








reference to such of the tones as corre- 
spond with those of the “Répertoire de 
Couleurs,” Ridgway’s and Ostwald’s 
color standards will also appear. Like- 
wise, the colors and tones as represented 
in flowers and plants well known through- 
out the horticultural world will be given. 

Every endeavor will be made to pro- 
duce the first section during 1936 or early 
in 1937. The estimated price, according 
to the secretary of the society, will be 
10 shillings per copy. 


OBITUARY. 


Edward Kelley. 


Edward Kelley, prominent nursery- 
man of New Canaan, Conn., died sud- 
denly July 26 in his apple orchard from 
a heart attack. Mr. Kelley was 77 years 
old and had been in excellent health. 
The afternoon of his death he was visit- 
ing the orchard with his son Henry to 
make arrangements for the picking of 
the apple crop when he was stricken. 

Mr. Kelley and his sons and brothers 
had long been active in the Connecticut 
Nurserymen’s Association, several mem- 
bers of the family having held offices in 
it. Mr. Kelley also took an active in- 
terest in civic affairs and had been a 
member of the board of finance of New 
Canaan for many years. 

Surviving are Mr. Kelley’s widow, 
Mary; four children, Mary, Elizabeth, 
Charles and Henry, and four brothers, 
Henry, James, John and Frank. Charles 
Kelley is a partner in the Woodmont 
Nurseries, Woodmont, Conn., and several 
of the other sons and brothers are affili- 
ated with nursery firms in the New 
Canaan area. Funeral services were 
held July 29, followed by burial in the 
Lakeview cemetery. 


Alfred L. Goerwitz. 


Alfred L. Goerwitz,, secretary of 
Swain Nelson & Sons Co., Glenview, IIL, 
died at his residence in Glenview July 9, 
after a short illness, in his sixty-fourth 
year. He was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., but 
spent part of his youth in Switzerland 
with his parents when they became resi- 
dents of that country. 

At the age of 17, he returned to America 
and was employed by Boericke & Tafel, 
homeopathic pharmacists both in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and rom He became sales 
representativ e of Swain Nelson & Sons Co. 
in 1902 and continued as such until his 
death. 

Valuable and successful in his special 
line, he will be greatly missed by all his 
associates and by his many business ac- 
quaintances. He leaves, besides his 
widow, two sons and two daughters. 


JACK LINVILLE, cemetery manager, has 
a up the nursery stock of the late 
E. P. Bernardin at Parsons, Kan. 


C. R. RaGAN is building a 20x32-foot ad- 
dition to a greenhouse in the rear of his 
nursery, at 2010 Elmwood avenue, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


THOMAS STENTIFORD, nurseryman of 
Menlo Park, Cal., recently suffered lacer- 
ations of the face and an injured wrist in 
an automobile accident. 


Avucust 1, a shipment of strawberry 
plants in an air-tight tin was sent to 
Claridge, Natal, South Africa, by L. J. 
Farmer, proprietor of the Fragaria Nurs- 
eries, Pulaski, N. Y. 
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yoUR CUSTOMERS CAN DETOUR 
poGs AROUND THEIR SHRUBBERY 


[SPRAYING WITH | 

) BLACK LEAF 40; 
“KEEPS a om 
Weg 


IF YOU TE. 
THEM ABOU 


And they'll thank you 
Te ellion them how a little 
“Black Leaf 40” sprayed on shrub- 
bery and evergreens keeps dogs 
away. They just don’t like the odor. 


This friendly advice will be a real 
service to your customers by helping 
them to prevent my | stains. It’s 
simple and economical. A mixture of 
1% teaspoonfuls of “Black Leaf 40” to 
igallon of water (use no soap) s tayed 
on the lower branches does the job. 
Your customers will also find there are 
many other uses for “Black Leaf 40”. 





TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS yy 











LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERYMEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 
DERRY, N. H. 














CATALOGUE NURSERYMEN! 


The sensational new Boysenberry has 
passed the experimental stage It has 
conclusively proved that it is not only 
the largest and most prolific, but also 
the most delicious vineberry that has 
ever been produced. It will pay you to 
catalogue it and to make reservation for 
Plants previous to September 15 We 
have plants growing from Virginia to 
Uregon and California, and are in posi- 
tien to serve you well Boysenberries 
Stood 10 degrees below zero last winter 
Send for our pictorial pamphlet 


Rancho Verdad 


Mentone, Calif. 





CHASE 
SAXOLIN 


Into the hands of nurserymen we 
have placed the reputation, the 
integrity of the manufacturer of 
Chase Saxolin Duplex Crinkled 
Waterproof Kraft. 


It is no longer an expedient nor 
an experiment, uniform quality 

. retains the moisture . . at- 
tractive appearance gives prom- 
ise of cleanliness to cash and 
carry customers security 
in shipping by rail and truck. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
AND PRICES 


GRINKLED 
Waterproof Kraft 


Faulty packing has crippled 
many a promising career in the 
growth of nursery stock. Safety 
is always the first consideration, 
nothing else is so important. 


Furnished in all standard widths 
up to and including 60 inches 
wide in convenient size rolls of 
200 yards, or ready cut sheet 
sizes which eliminate time and 
labor during the busy shipping 
season. 


Cuase Bas 


Department of Specialties 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 











| ee 
BAMBOO CANE STAKES 
NURSERY SUPPLIES . . 


RUBBER BUDDING STRIPS) . . For Budding and Tying 
o 


. For Staking 
Full Line 


Write for Prices on above, also for General Bulletin 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO., Dresher, Pa. 











High-Grade 
SPHAGNUM MOSS 


Burlapped or wired bales, standard 
size and weight Write for our reduced 
prices. Car lots or less 


FIELD BROTHERS, 








Pray, Wis. 
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PRINTS, MAPS and FOLIOS 


PLATE BOOKS 


Process Color Printing Co. 











701 Searle Bidg., | Rochester, N. Y. 





SPHAGNUM 
* MOSS -« 


Carlots or less, write 


WISCONSIN MOSS CO. 


Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 











SHINGLETOW 


Baled White Cedar Shingletow 
Stock on hand for Immediate 
Shipment. Write Us for Prices. 


RODDIS LUMGER and VENEER CO. 





Marshfield, Wisconsin 


Nursery and Florist 


SPHAGNUM MOSS 


New Crop. The largest size bales about 
6 cubic feet per bale. Wire or burlap 
bales. The oldest moss dealer in the 
state. Our reference—Dun & Bradstreet, 


Inc. 
THE MOSS CO., MATHER, WIS. 
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REVOLITE TAPE | 7 4s —— 
HELPS PROMOTE a - Nurserymen have written about the extraordi. 


nary results obtained by using Revolite Anti- 


HEALTHY, STRONG = septic Germ-Killing Nurseryman's Tape. it has 


been acclaimed for exceptional efficiency jn 
ROOT GRAFTS ihe reducing knots and malformations among 
swat: 4Y piece-root grafts. 


Revolite Nurseryman’s Tape contains a chem. 

ical compound fatal to parasites, harmless to 

plant tissue. A spiral wrapping of this new 

mite tape forms an air-tight germicidal 

nursergman’s covering that decomposes before 
Observe dark the danger of girdling arises. 





Revolite Nurseryman’s Tape will 

pay you dividends as improve. 

Ordinary Non- ments in stand range from 65% 
at ond 

Murserymen's ™ to 75. Send for a sample. 


Note thatcrown 


’ = + THE (OUTE 
(white spot) re- a S53 CORP. 


main unaffected 
A Subsidiary ‘ef dela Johnson & Johnson 
NEW BRUNSWICK NEW JERSEY 


beer. killed 


ANTISEPTIC 
GERM-KILLING 


PREVENT THIS . NURSERYMANS TAPE 








Paecifie Coast Nursery 
1436 N. E. 2nd Ave.. Portland, Oregon 


DREER’S 


Autumn 
Wholesale Catalogue 


Every up-to-date nurseryman 
should have a copy of this inter- 
esting and helpful 68-page cata- 
logue More complete than ¢« 
Dreer Quality Bulbs, Seeds, Green 
house Plants Climbers Ferns 
Roses, Perennial Plants and Sun 
Write for your free copy 


E specialize in Fruit Tree Seedlings, but we 

also accept contracts for growing Apple, 
Pear, Cherry, Plum and Peach trees for our seed- 
ling customers only. 


OPO POP PPP PPE PP PD 


We have had 22 years experience in America 
and 15 years in Austria7Hungary. We are the 
largest seedling growers on the Pacific Coast, and 
we have 100 acres of the finest nursery stock ever 
grown in this country. 


oday 


HENRY A. DREER 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


If anyone reading this advertisement has not 
tried our stock, send us an order at once. We 
guarantee you satisfactory stock, and we will save 
you money besides. If interested in seedlings, send 
in your name and we shall be glad to send you free 
samples as well as references. 
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Resourceful 
Nurseries 


wes. Pacifie Coast Nursery 


small nursery stock, 


cut Gowers, John Holmason, Owner 


parcel post bundles 
with 


FELINS 
BUNCH 
TYERS CHINESE ELM SEEDLINGS 


ten times 
quicker than Now booking orders for our thoroughly matured, true, hardy North China 


by hand e 7 
time IS money. strain of Chinese Elm seedlings. We specialize in them and know how to 


FELIN Ss MILWAUKEE grow right and grade right. Carload rates to some point near you 


——ae WASHINGTON NURSERIES  Toppenish, Wash. 


ee 





























